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PITTSBURGH AS AN ART CENTER 


Introduction by SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, President of the Carnegie Institute 


HE story of Pittsburgh is the story of a great achievement in the building 
Toi a city. Its development has had from the very beginning an even 

balancing of forces—industrial, moral, intellectual, and artistic—which 
makes for a truly great community. 

The city has been blessed in many ways beyond the ordinary conception of the 
great material wealth with which nature has so generously endowed it. It was 
blessed in the first Pittsburgher, George Washington, who established the location 
of the city by choosing it as the site for a fort. It was blessed in the outcome of 
the struggle which took place in and about that fort between England and 
France, and it was again blessed in the decision in 1785 that assigned Pittsburgh 
and its surrounding territory to Pennsylvania instead of to Virginia and thus 
aligned the city with its strategical importance and great resources on the side of 
the Union in the Civil War. Pittsburgh has been especially blessed in its citizens. 
In its beginning they were the men and women who had the courage to leave the 
older, more comfortable and more cultured settlements to conquer a continent for 
civilization. There are many evidences in the community that in spite of great 
difficulties they carried with them their cultural development. One of these is 
the University of Pittsburgh which was founded in 1787 as the Pittsburgh 
Academy. 

Of the citizens of a later day, Andrew Carnegie is a splendid type. He was 
constantly in the habit of speaking of the transmutation of material things into 
things of the spirit. It was his munificent gifts which made possible the Carnegie 
Institute with its Library, Museum, Music Hall, its Department of Fine Arts, 
and finally, its most important department, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
uology. ‘The art life of Pittsburgh now very properly centers about the Institute. 
The Annual International Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings, unique among 
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art exhibitions in America and the medium through which many of the European 
artists have been introduced to this country, was in a sense his idea. He also 
made possible the College of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
from whence Pittsburgh’s future Reinharts, Alexanders, Cassatts and Tanners 
are to come. 

The Carnegie Institute was not set down in a community which was unap- 
preciative or was not prepared for it. Pittsburgh’s Art Society, which this year 
will celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary, was one of the organizations which pre- 
pared the way. The great Loan Exhibition which marked the opening of the 
Carnegie Institute Building in 1895 was arranged by this organization. In that 
exhibition there were over three hundred representative works most of which had 
been lent by Pittsburghers, another evidence of the healthful state of art in the 
city then. 

The Secretary of the Art Society at that time was John W. Beatty, born and 
bred a Pittsburgher, who as a young art student had followed in the footsteps of 
Twachtman, Duveneck, Sherlaw and Chase in Munich. In 1896 Mr. Beatty was 
selected as the first Director of Fine Arts at Carnegie and when he was made 
Director Emeritus last July he was the Dean of American Art Directors in years, 
honors, and achievements. 

In the twenty-seven years which have elapsed since the opening of the Insti- 
tute, art in Pittsburgh has made great strides. The lovers of art in Pittsburgh, 
especially through the twenty-one Internationals which have been held, have 
acquired a better knowledge of modern art than the art lovers in any other city 
in the world. The Carnegie Institute has secured an excellent collection of con- 
temporary paintings. The children of Pittsburgh are being made acquainted 
with the best that has been accomplished in architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. Astrong and active organization of Pittsburgh artists has come into being, 
and a group of men and women known as “One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh 
Art” have banded together to purchase the works of local painters for presenta- 
tion to the public schools. The Schenley Farms, the district in which the 
Carnegie Institute is located, has been developed in a very remarkable manner, 
until now no city in America has a similar cultural center. A public spirited 
organization ‘‘ The Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pittsburgh”’ has already 
laid out in a broad and farsighted way a plan which will govern the future physical 
development of the city. 

Pittsburgh, like many other American cities, is just now emerging from the 
post war period. It is looking forward to newer and greater achievements in the 
building of the city and in that building Art will have no second place. Pitts- 
burgh will be, as in the past, a city whose citizens see life steadily and see it 


whole. 
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PITTSBURGH AND THE PITTSBURGH PLAN 


By FREDERICK BIGGER 


Architect and Town Planner, Citizens Committee on City Plan 


ROBABLY no large city in the 
Prnitec States has a location of 

greater natural beauty than has 
Pittsburgh,—nor a site so difficult, so 
seemingly unsuited to be the home and 
workshop of an industrious people. 

If one were to view the city and 
adjacent territory from above, when 
the late afternoon sun brings the upper 
western slopes of the ridges and the 
multitude of serrated hills into high 
relief and casts the eastern slopes and 
ravines into deepening shadow, the old 
physiology textbook’s picture of the 
convolutions of the human brain would 
be brought instantly to mind. There 
would appear, however, one marked 
difference in that the landscape is dis- 
tinctly divided into three parts. Two 
great rivers, the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela, wind across the country, 
gradually converging, and unite to form 
a third—the Ohio. 

Broken by an occasional island in the 
Allegheny and a group of larger islands 
in the Ohio, the rivers lie each in a 
valley, often rather narrow, sharply de- 
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fined by high and steep hills. In many 
cases the hills rise so close to the water’s 
edge as to leave but a narrow shelf 
wide enough only for a highway or a 
railroad, or perhaps both. Here and 
there a more or less ample valley, bring- 
ing its tributary creek to the river, 
breaks through the barrier of hills, 
while with greater frequency deep 
gullies and ravines are gashed through. 
It is the frequent recurrence of these 
ravines and gullies which give the hills 
their serrated appearance. 

For miles along the river valleys are 
towns and villages occupying low land 
or the easier slopes where the hills 
recede farther from the river, the 
latter sweeping in a great arc around 
the town. The highways and rail- 
roads following the river, bordered by 
industrial plants or straggling houses, 
appear as tenuous connections between 
the thriving towns. In fact the aerial 
observer does not see below him one 
single compact city, nor can he discover 
any indication of the boundary line 
within which lie Pittsburgh’s forty-six 








Pittsburgh as seen from Grandview Park (Mt. Washington). 


square miles of area and her six hundred 
thousand people. He must remind 
himself that the city is but the nucleus 
of a metropolitan district with seventy- 
nine political units and a population of 
over a million people most of whom live 
within an irregular area of about sixty- 
six square miles. 

Returning to the bird’s eye view. 
There appear three areas of a character 
somewhat different from the general 
topography. The first of these is the 
land between the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela rivers extending from the 
point of their intersection eastward 
somewhat less than a mile. Here are 
about two hundred acres of land ap- 
parently as level as one may find. At 
the eastern side of the area a consider- 
able hill rises in such a fashion as to 
leave narrow strips of level land be- 
tween its flanks and each of the rivers. 
This three-sided area is the downtown 
business district, familiarly known as 
“The Golden Triangle.” From it 
bridges carry traffic to the north and 
south, and thoroughfares lead eastward 
along the river level strips or clamber 
around and over the hill toward the 
East End. The East End district has 
a large irregular area of rather even 
table land broken into by, and merging 
with, easy rolling hills surrounding it. 


Here too are the ubiquitous ravines and 
gullies but there are, nevertheless, 
many acres of densely populated resi- 
dence land which extend farther east- 
ward, over the city boundary line, into 
the adjacent town of Wilkinsburg. The 
East End district contains an im- 
portant secondary business center 
known as East Liberty, a name which 
applies to a main line station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in that locality 
and is known to travelers who pass 
through the city over that road. The 
third significant area noted above is on 
the north side of the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers, across from the downtown 
business district, and extending some 
distance to the west. This area is 
reasonably level and low and is densely 
built up, except for a park and some 
railroad yards. It is a part of the 
North Side, formerly the City of 
Allegheny. 

The more one sees of the surprising 
and erratic topography of the Pitts- 
burgh district the more is one amazed 
at the forces which have lead human 
beings to build a city here. Some of 
the hills are covered with streets and 
buildings, others stand steep, barren 
and unbuildable, save perhaps for a 
road climbing tortuously to a higher 
level. Great hillsides and bluffs, too 
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Plan of the Old City, now the Down Town Business District. 


steep to build upon, overlook thriving 
communities and form barriers which 
compel circuitous travel and long de- 
tours in passing from one part of the 
city to another. Some of the hill- 
sides are of exposed rock and shale, 
others have a scrubby growth of vege- 
tation among which scrub locust and 
sumac are conspicuous. The hills 
throughout the district vary in ele- 
vation as much as five hundred feet and 
from the higher ones there are striking 
views. 

One of the most interesting views is 
that from Grandview Avenue, some 
four hundred feet above the Mononga- 
hela river, lying along the crest of the 
precipitous bluff which parallels that 
stream on the South Side. Accessible 
by funicular railways (known locally 
as inclined planes or “‘inclines’’) or by 
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a circuitous trolley car route to “Mt. 
Washington,” this viewpoint can be 
reached from the three principal rail- 
way terminals of the city in from five to 
twenty minutes. Any traveler with 
fifty minutes or more at his disposal, 
who goes to Grandview Avenue, 
whether it be daylight of evening, will 
never forget the remarkable view down 
upon the skyscrapers of the business 
district, the rivers, the railroads, and 
the mills in the river valleys. 

Having scanned the landscape care- 
fully, one realizes that Pittsburgh is a 
city in which are many isolated settle- 
ments and communities, difficult or 
indirect of access. It is said that quite 
a number of these districts are never 
visited by residents of other localities. 
Close observation leads one to accept 
this statement as true. As an indus- 














trial center, Pittsburgh’s population by 
the 1920 census shows that there are 
but 36.8 per cent native whites of na- 
tive parentage, while there are 47.2 per 
cent of foreign parentage or foreign 
born (26.8 per cent of the former and 
20.4 per cent of the latter). The 
foreign born, of many nationalities, 
show the natural tendency to live in 
groups according to nationality. This 
tendency, combined with classifications 
of an economic character which appear 
inevitable, is often further intensified 
by the physical segregation induced by 
the rough topography. When there is 
superposed upon this a political system 
and custom which makes it possible for 
the inferior politician to play off one 
district against another, it is small 
wonder that city wide civic aspiration 
has been feeble. This in spite of the 


existence of organizations, maintained 
and operated by the faithful few, which 
have enviable records of accomplish- 
ment. 

The early history of Pittsburgh 
centers around a fort begun by the 
English, finished and named Fort 
Duquesne by the French, and super- 
ceded by a larger British stronghold 
called Fort Pitt. Nothing remains of 
the fort save a part of the old redoubt 
built by Colonel Bouquet and known 
as ‘The Blockhouse.”’ It is located on 
Penn Avenue quite near the Point, and 
is nearly surrounded by railroad prop- 
erty. About the fort there grew up 
gradually a settlement which was ap- 
proached by travelers from the east 
upon the old highway over the moun- 
tains leading into the town along the 
route now occupied by Penn Avenue. 
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Before widening (40 feet)—Second Avenue—After widening (80 feet). 


The settlement was the gateway to the 
west, travelers here taking to the Ohio 
river, the great natural artery to the 
frontier. 

The first plan of lots in Pittsburgh, 
known historically as the military plan, 
covered the area bounded by Water 
Street, Second Avenue, Ferry and 
Market Streets. It was laid out in 
1764 by Colonel John Campbell, an 
English army engineer. Twenty years 
later, in 1784, Colonel Woods and 
Thomas Vickroy were authorized by 
the William Penn heirs to extend the 
plan to cover the area which is now the 
downtown business district. A draw- 
ing from this plan, dated 1795, is illus- 
trated here. It shows that the present 
business district, obviously not fore- 
seen when the plan was made, has de- 
veloped with streets which are narrow 
and for the most part unsuited to the 
present development (p. 271). 

For one hundred and six years Pitts- 
burg has had no plan for its develop- 
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ment. Like practically all cities of the 
country, with the notable exception of 
the national capital, Pittsburgh just 
grew, haphazard, and with apparently 
less effort rather than more effort to 
overcome the natural handicap of the 
topography. For it must be evident 
to those who have read thus far that 
the location of the city is such as to 
imply the greatest and most urgent 
need of thorough and accurate engi- 
neering surveys and careful planning. 

City planning for Pittsburgh acquired 
its greatest impetus, if not its begin- 
ning, in 1910 when the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission, under the leadership of 
H. D. W. English, financed the making 
of a number of studies. Most import- 
ant of these was the study of “Pitts- 
burgh, Thorofares and the Down Town 
District’? prepared by Frederick Law 
Olmsted. Shortly after this, Mayor 
William A. Magee secured the passage 
of acts of Assembly giving the city two 
new departments of its government,— 











The beginning of the Schenley Plaza Development. 


a department of city planning and an 
art commission. These bodies, which 
are appointive, were created in IgII. 
Then followed years of arduous and 
seemingly fruitless struggle to replace 
haphazard procedure by orderly pro- 
cedure and foresighted methods of 
planning. During this time many in- 
dividual meritorious projects were con- 
ceived, but public ignorance and the 
resulting councilmanic indifference 
combined to make progress slow. In 
the meantime, however, two very ex- 
cellent pieces of work were carried on; 
one a study by the Pittsburgh Flood 
Commission (an unofficial body) of 
flood prevention and flood control; and 
the other a series of transit studies 
made by E. K. Morse, a member of the 
original city planning commission and 
later City Transit Commissioner. 
Finally, late in the year 1918 and 
after much consideration, there was 
formed the Citizens Committee on 
City Plan of Pittsburgh. Its purpose 
was to prepare comprehensive plans 
for the future development of the city, 


Designed by Sellers and Register, Architects. 


and to inform the public, through an 
intensive educational and_ publicity 
campaign, of the need for and the pur- 
pose of city planning. The leaders in 
forming this Committee were two mem- 
bers of the Art Commission, Charles 
D. Armstrong and W. L. Mellon, and 
the then president of the Civic Club 
of Allegheny County, James D. Hail- 
man, who had been a member of the 
original city planning commission. 
With these three some fifteen or more 
other men of wealth and influence 
joined. Since that time many indi- 
viduals and firms have subscribed to 
the committee’sfunds. Financially the 
scheme calls for the expenditure of 
approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. This fund goes en- 
tirely into the making of studies and 
plans, the publishing of reports and the 
educational campaign. 

The work of the Citizens Committee 
isnearing completion. It is hoped that 
by the end of the present year it will be 
possible to issue three reports which are 
not yet complete—namely a study of 
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parks and general recreation, a study 
of street car transit facilities of various 
kinds, and a study of rail and water 
transportation lines and terminals. Two 
reports have already been issued. “Pitts- 
burgh Playgrounds” appeared in June 
1920. “A Major Street Plan for Pitts- 
burgh”’ appeared in September 1921.’ 

In the meantime the municipal de- 
partment of city planning, which took 
on a new lease of life about the time of 
the formation of the Citizens Commit- 
tee, has been engaged in making studies 
for the zoning of the city. This is 
authorized by an act of Assembly pre- 
pared and advocated by the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County. An ordi- 
nance regulating the use of all property 
and the height and bulk of all future 
buildings is nearing completion as this 
article is written. These regulations 
are to be fully explained in public 
meetings to be held in every section of 
the city. It is hoped the ordinance 
will be passed by city council not later 
than January, 1923. For those un- 
familiar with zoning it should be stated 
that no more important city planning 
measure exists, and no measure which 
involves less financial outlay in appli- 
cation. 

The major street plan proposed by 
the Citizens Committee is a scheme or 
plan of main thorofares so arranged as 
to facilitate the circulation of traffic. 
The plan calls for twenty-two miles of 
new streets or extensions and one 
hundred and eight miles of street 
widening, and it includes eighty-six 
routes of travel of varying length and 
importance. It is a plan for execution 
in the coming years, and the idea is 
that any main thorofare projects which 
are undertaken shall be made to con- 
form to this general plan. 


1 Readers desiring these reports should address the Citizens Com- 
mittee on City Plan, First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
A charge of fifty cents is made for the street report. 
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There are three especially significant 
phases of the major street plan. One 
of these involves what are called met- 
ropolitan district thorofares, that is, 
main streets through the city which 
connect and lead out into main county 
highways. The Committee states its 
belief that these highways should be 
properly connected and amplified to 
provide adequately for the indefinite 
increase in vehicular traffic which they 
will be called upon to carry. There 
are seventeen such thorofares in the 
plan, and probably another will be 
added when a major highway plan of 
Allegheny County, soon to be studied 
by county officials, has been completed. 
Some of these metropolitan district 
thorofares, skirting the hillsides as they 
do, present engineering problems of 
great difficulty and cost. Another 
phase of the plan relates to the pro- 
vision of proper thorofares to give 
access to, and encourage the develop- 
ment of, a number of districts which 
now lie partially or entirely unde- 
veloped and dormant and where hous- 
ing facilities for many thousands of 
people could be provided. And a third 
phase of the plan, which arouses much 
interest locally, is the proposal for by- 
passing through traffic around the 
business district. 

As the result of a very careful traffic 
count and analysis it was discovered 
that at least eighteen percent of the 
traffic which enters the congested busi- 
ness district is “through traffic.” <A 
system of thorofares has been devised 
to encourage such traffic to pass around 
the district rather than through it. 
This by-pass system consists largely 
of existing streets which should be 
widened or otherwise improved, to- 
gether with new connections. The 
latter to include three river bridges in 
locations where none now exist. The 











proposed arrangement will permit traf- 
fic approaching the Triangle from any 
direction to flow naturally into a 
traffic circuit of streets forming centric 
triangles, which circuit it will follow 
until the radial street of exit is reached. 

Concluding its discussion of the 
problem of congestion in the business 
district the Committee calls attention 
to the vicious circle of increasing traf- 
fic;—trise of property values, enlarged 
bulk of buildings, and more people, 
renewed demand for street widening, 
actual street widening, followed by a 
new increase of traffic and still greater 
congestion. It is urged that, if the 
future growth of Pittsburgh upon a 
sound economic basis is to be assured, 
these facts must be faced and a scien- 
tific solution of the problem must be 
found. 

Planners in other cities have, in 
approaching the playground problem, 
selected a number of localities where 
playgrounds are obviously needed, have 
recommended that the grounds should 
be acquired and developed, and in a 
number of cases they have indicated 
around a given site the extent of the 
district which the proposed playground 
will serve. The Citizens Committee 
carried its study and recommendations 
farther and has devised a method of 
procedure which is unique and promises 
greater ultimate results. Emphasis 
has been placed primarily upon the 
distribution of the playgrounds and the 
whole city area has been divided into 
nearly one hundred “service districts”’ 
rated in order of the urgency of their 
needs. Each of these service districts, 
as nearly as possible, is of such a size 
that any child living therein will have 
not more than a fifteen-minute walk to 
a playground which is already, or in 
the future may be, located somewhere 
near the center of the district. The 
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rating of these service districts is based 
upon four factors, (1) the density of 
the general population within the dis- 
trict as stated in terms of persons per 
gross acre of land, (2) the number of 
children of school age (6-16 years) 
living within the district, (3) the num- 
ber of children and youth of the district 
who in one year were recorded as de- 
linquents by the Juvenile and Morals 
Courts, and (4) the existence within a 
district of either a large number of 
foreign or negro families or the exist- 
ence of bad housing conditions or poor 
sanitation. 

A particularly important feature in 
the recommendations is the inherent 
flexibility of the scheme provided for 
adapting it to the changing character 
and increasing development of dif- 
ferent portions of the city. It is rec- 
ommended that, every three or five 
years, the basic statistics enumerated 
above be again collected and the vari- 
ous service districts be re-rated in 
accordance with the changed con- 
ditions. It is obvious that such a 
scheme will keep the playground plan 
a live one and prevent it from becoming 
obsolete and outgrown. 

In the playground report, as in the 
major street report, there is made clear 
the necessity for considering a program 
of development in the next twenty or 
thirty years, and it is proposed that 
any playground projects which are 
undertaken shall be made to conform 
to the general scheme. 

Readers familiar with city planning 
procedure in other cities will have 
recognized a similarity between the 
activity of the Citizens Committee on 
City Plan of Pittsburgh and that of the 
Chicago Commercial Club. In both 
cases the large funds necessary for 
adequate plans have been raised by 
private subscription. However, a strik- 
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ing individuality exists in the Pitts- 
burgh method of producing the plan. 
The Pittsburgh organization has a 
rather large membership; it has an 
executive committee of fifteen and a 
number of sub-committees of seven or 
eight members each. Each of the five 
principal divisions of the plan is studied 
by the technical staff and the problems 
and suggested solutions are placed 
before the respective sub-committees. 
The latter discuss the proposals in 
detail and quite exhaustively. The 
technical staff is placed in the position 
of having to sell each idea to the com- 
mittee. Following this the proposals, 
as tentatively adopted, go before the 
executive committee for further con- 
sideration. In this manner it is pos- 
sible to avoid the casual endorsement 
of a plan by men who are only partially 
aware of the proposals and the reasons 
therefor. Instead of that, a plan is 
produced which is known in detail to 
the members of the committees, a plan 
which they can not only safely support 
but which they are, as co-authors, will- 
ing to back actively and energetically. 

It is perhaps appropriate to mention 
civic art and its relation to the Pitts- 
burgh Plan. There is a general mis- 
conception of this subject and a ten- 
dency, even upon the part of some 
capable planners, to consider civic art 
a separate subject related but casually 
to the utilitarian and so-called practical 
problems of municipal improvement. 
One of the principal difficulties in secur- 
ing public improvements which have 
artistic merit lies in the disordered and 


disproportionate expenditure of reve- 
nues for municipal needs, together with 
the compulsion which frequently rests 
upon a politically-hounded, over-handi- 
capped and impulsively-energetic ex- 
ecutive who is forced to “get things 
done.”” To point out the difficulties is 
naturally the first step toward dis- 
covering the methods by which they 
may be overcome. 

There is an essential art element in 
municipal improvement. Any de- 
velopment which may be made can be 
judged as to its artistic merit. Good, 
bad or indifferent, some verdict is 
inescapable. Whether we are con- 
cerned with a building, a bridge, an 
open space, a single street or a city, the 
beauty of the fundamental structure 
(which is the essential beauty) is only 
to be secured through the exercise of 
both artistic designing ability and the 
ability to design construction so as to 
assure economy and safety. Granted 
that the utilitarian problem must be 
adequately solved, it must be re- 
membered that no application of orna- 
ment or color, no matter how profusely 
used, can conceal the inferiority of a 
structure which is poor in its funda- 
mental artistic design. In one of the 
reports yet to be issued the Citizens 
Committee will probably endorse this 
point of view. It will be made clear 
that the Committee considers civic art 
to be largely the direct result, the by- 
product, of orderly methods, rather 
than an after-thought or something 
achieved by the application of a beauty 
nostrum. 
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Oliver Building. D. H. Burnham & Company, Architects. 
Trinity Church. Gilbert A. Lloyd, Architect. 
Tower of First Presbyterian Church at right. 
































PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURE 


By ALFRED B. Hartow, F. A. I. A. 


OT so many years ago, there still 
stood here and there facing the 


narrow streets of old Pittsburgh, 
the pleasing front of an old house; its 
doorway graced with fan lights pat- 
terned in lead or wood and its delicately 
fluted columns and graceful iron rail, 
reminiscent of the Colonial work in the 
Eastern settlements of an earlier date. 

So it was that the simple charm of 
the old houses of Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston inspired the early 
builders of Pittsburgh as they came to 
build their dwellings and establish the 
lines of industry that have grown and 
expanded, making the city great. We 
may say that architecture in Pitts- 
burgh began with these early domestic 
buildings which established a style of 
distinction and maintained it through 
a century of vacillatory architecture. 
Gradually this Colonial work has dis- 
appeared and the old streets, now, 
wide and busy, are fronted with small 
warehouses, transitory and waiting for 
better things to come. 

Of a later period, however, we have 
an excellent and well preserved example 
in an old dwelling in lower Penn Avenue 
built in the fashion of the Neo- 
Grecian nearly a century ago. This 
building, occupied for the past forty 
years by the Pittsburgh Club, expresses 
quality and elegance in a high degree, 
both within and without. Its front 
on the street remaining unaltered, 
maintains its personality with a dignity 
and repose amidst its changing en- 
vironment. ‘Thus again as in the early 
days, there is found here and there a 
building of merit wherever there existed 
discrimination and desire for quality in 
design. 
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After these early periods, Pittsburgh 
floundered as did the whole country in 
semi-classic, and in muddy Gothic. 
Church work has, however, in some 
instances held a better record. Trinity 
Church down town on Sixth Avenue, of 
which Gilbert A. Lloyd of Detroit was 
the architect, is dated by its corner- 
stone as of the year 1870. The tower- 
ing spire develops from a square, vigor- 
ously buttressed base, its subtle tran- 
sition as it climbs, from a square tower 
form to a graceful tapering octagonal 
spire has been admirably handled by 
the designer and it is a joy to behold. 
An addition in the background is of 
another generation. The First Presby- 
terian Church standing beside Trinity 
groups with it in an atmosphere of 
tranquillity and peace in the heart of a 
busy city which we believe will never 
be disturbed. 

Henry Richardson came in 1885 
and built the Allegheny County 
Court House, his grandest work. Its 
superb tower has the quality of great- 
ness: it soars skyward against the 
clouds as one gazes up along its rugged 
walls: it is without equal in modern 
work. The manner of the whole build- 
ing is so simple in its quiet forceful 
way that it seemed an easy style to 
follow, but only the master could fol- 
low, and so it came to pass that in the 
ensuing years much that was dreadful 
sprang into being under the name of 
Richardsonian. 

This riot of bulging rock faced towers 
and sand bag columns was routed in 
1893 when the world had seen the 
beautiful white Renaissance city of the 
Chicago Exposition. There came then 
a turning back to the Colonial and the 














H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


Allegheny County Court House. 











Allegheny County Soldiers Memorial. 


Georgian, the English parent of the 
Colonial. One of the first houses of 
this period is the Holmes house in Fifth 
Avenue, designed by Peabody and 
Stearns, a charming adaptation of the 
old Bulfinch house which for many 
generations dominated Beacon Hill in 
Boston. From that time on, much of 
the domestic architecture in Pittsburgh 
has been built in the Colonial or Geor- 
gian style with Early English now and 
then, and occasionally a later Gothic 
flurry. 

Two notable churches of recent 
years, Calvary and the Baptist Church 
in Schenley Farms, by Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful structures, monuments to faith and 
appreciation in clergy and vestry as 
well as to the enthusiasm and in- 
spiration of the architects. Pittsburgh 
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Palmer and Hornbostel, Architects. 


possesses many other fine examples of 
Church architecture, among them St. 
Agnes in Oakland, a splendid work in 
brick by the late John T. Comes. 

The Schenley Farms District abounds 
in buildings of merit, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Club, exceedingly graceful in 
composition and in delicately modelled 
detail, the Soldiers Memorial, the Car- 
negie Library Buildings, the Carnegie 
Technical School group, a very dignified 
High School Building, and much in the 
way of domestic architecture that is ex- 
ceptionally good. 

The first building of the skyscraper 
type built in Pittsburgh was the Car- 
negie Office Building and in this build- 
ing also the steel skeleton frame was for 
the first time used in the city. Its 
erection in about 1895 was a matter of 
much interest. Following this, came 
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Longfellow, Alden and Harlow, Architects. 


D. H. Burnham, Architect. 
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Pittsburgh Athletic Association. 


rapidly the Frick Building adjoining 
the Carnegie Building, the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Building, the Farm- 
ers National Bank Building, the Oliver 
Building, the First National Bank 
Building and many others grouping 
together in the skyline of the city. 
These buildings are all in the Classical 
or Renaissance style. 

The William Penn Hotel merits clas- 
sification with the best in hotel build- 
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Jansen and Abbott, Architects. 


ings. One’s attention is arrested as the 
carefully studied mass and detail of 
this structure presents itself. 
Pittsburgh’s new buildings during 
the past two decades have been well 
designed and built in the most thorough 
manner and the widened streets and 
newly created open areas offer other 
opportunities which we may be assured 
will in the future develop buildings wor- 
thy of the standards already established. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


By HoMER SAINT-GAUDENS 
Director of Fine Arts 


OMEWHAT more than a genera- 
S tion ago there had been living in 
Pittsburgh for fifteen odd years, 
a Scotch master of iron and steel by the 
name of Andrew Carnegie; a man pos- 
sessed of ideals that led him into the 
realm of imagination and of a power of 
organization that could make practical 
these ideals. Looking forward through 
the smoke and dust of the industry he 
had created, he saw, not far away, the 
time when mankind would have sur- 
rounded itself with the needs and com- 
forts of life created by that industry, 
and would have provided itself with 
periods of leisure hitherto unknown. 
He was wise enough to divine that 
when that time arrived, if mankind 
wished to continue to progress through 
the ages as it had already come for- 
ward, it must, of necessity, seek the 
exercise of its spiritual side in the 
development of all that makes for the 
beauty and happiness of life. 

The very rewards of Mr. Carnegie’s 
industry had placed him in a position to 
offer mankind the greatest opportuni- 
ties for this development; nor was he a 
person to shirk responsibilities of such 
a position. Mr. Carnegie’s wealth was to 
him a “trust,” of which he had become 
executor. He rightfully felt that he 
could devote this “trust’’ to no higher 
purpose than to aid in gratifying these 
noblest aspirations of mankind. So he 
set forth on the development and crea- 
tion of a gift, founded on the unique 
notion of gathering together under one 
head a Technical School, where man- 
kind could learn to better its physical 
needs, and a Museum, a Music Hall, a 
Library, and a Department of Fine 
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Arts, where it could develop its mental 
and spiritual powers. This gift he 
called the Carnegie Institute. 

It did not spring Athena-like, full- 
grown, from his mind at once. It de- 
veloped rather from a comparatively 
modest proposal in which, with no idea 
of a Museum or a Department of Fine 
Arts in view, in 1881 Mr. Carnegie 
offered to give $250,000 for a Free 
Library in Pittsburgh, provided the 
city would agree to appropriate the 
sum of $15,000 annually for its main- 
tenance. At that time the city had no 
power to raise by taxation money for 
the maintenance of such an institution; 
so it was not until 1887 that an enabling 
act was passed by the Legislature, and 
Mr. Carnegie was notified that the city 
was in position to perform its part if he 
would renew his offer. 

By then, however, Mr. Carnegie had 
developed new ambitions for civic 
betterment, with the result that in 
February, 1890, he wrote another letter 
in which he stated that, as Pittsburgh 
had greatly increased in size and im- 
portance, he was convinced that more 
extensive buildings than had at first 
been planned were needed, buildings 
which would provide accommodations 
for Reference and Circulating Libraries, 
for the exhibition of Art, and for a 
Museum, as well as an Assembly Room 
for various learned societies. 

He suggested, also, the erection of 
Branch Library Buildings. To provide 
these structures, he offered to expend 
not less than $1,000,000 and proposed 
placing their erection and control in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees of 
eighteen members, nine to be named 
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Gallery of Sculpture Hall, Carnegie Institute, as arranged for Exhibition of Art and Science in Gardens. j 
Marble group in foreground is ‘‘ THE PrRopiGaL Son,’ by George Gray Bernard. 
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* ‘*PoRTRAIT OF Mrs. C.,” by William Merritt Chase. In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 





‘“THE PENANCE OF ELEANOR,” by Edwin A. Abbey. 


by himself, and the other nine to com- 
prise the Mayor, the Presidents of 
Select and Common Councils, the 
President of the Central Board of 
Education, and five members of city 
councils. 

On May 31, 1890, the ordinance 
accepting this second proposition was 
passed, and after a competition Long- 
fellow, Alden and Harlow were selected 
as architects. In 1891 the city author- 
ized the Board of Trustees to erect the 
main structure on part of the nineteen 
acres of park land recently acquired 
from Mrs. Schenley, and on Tuesday, 
November 5, 1895, the building was 
dedicated to public use. Shortly after 
the opening of the Library, provision 
was made by Mr. Carnegie for a 
Department of Fine Arts under the 
direction of Mr. John W. Beatty, who 
resigned as Trustee to accept the 
position, and for the Department of the 
Museum under Dr. William J. Holland, 
who acted in a similar manner. 
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In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 


It was but a few years after the 
opening of this Central Library, how- 
ever, before it became evident that it 
had become outgrown. Whereupon, 
Mr. Carnegie again gave the Library 
Board the sum of $5,000,000 to enlarge 
this edifice. This new building, designed 
by Alden and Harlow, was formally 
opened in April, 1907. 

In the meantime during 1900, with 
the material development of his fellow- 
men ever in his thoughts, Mr. Carnegie 
tendered the City of Pittsburgh $1,- 
000,000 for the establishment of a 
Technical School on condition that the 
city provide a suitable site. The 
execution of the commission and the 
administration of the funds he entrusted 
to the Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Institute. As a result, by 1903 a site 
of thirty-two acres adjacent to the 
Institute was offered by the City and 
accepted by the Trustees. The design 
by Mr. Henry Hornbostel was chosen 
from the number of competitive plans 
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‘THE JUDGMENT OF Paris,’’ by Emile René Ménard. 


submitted and the foundations of the 
first group of buildings of the present 
Carnegie Institute of Technology were 
laid in 1905. Since that time added 
gifts from Mr. Carnegie have made 
possible the erection of four additional 
groups of buildings to meet the growth 
of the undertaking. 

Finally in 1916 the Hall of Music, 
which was originally under the direc- 
tion of the Library Trustees, but which 
since 1904 had been operated by funds 
given by Mr. Carnegie, became a de- 
partment of the Institute; and m the 
same year, the Carnegie Library School 
for the training of librarians, originally 
supported by the Library, was endowed 
as a department of the Institute. 

The Institute now embraces the main 
Library and its branches, the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, the Department of 
the Museum, the Hall of Music, the 
Carnegie Library School, and, in sepa- 
rate buildings, the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 
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In this group of five buildings which 
comprise the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, are located the six divi- 
sions under which the courses of instruc- 
tion are arranged. They are concerned 
primarily with technical education. 
They offer courses in Engineering for 
men, courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts for men and women, courses in the 
Industries for men, courses for women 
which combine the training for the 
home and for a profession, and the 
Division of General Studies which offers 
basic courses for all the other Depart- 
ments. The Division of Co-operative 
Research offers courses in Psychology 
and Education to under-graduate stu- 
dents in the other divisions and to post- 
graduate students opportunities for 
research which lead to advanced de- 
grees. 

As already explained, the Library 
unit was the keystone of the Carnegie 
Institute building proper. It grew 
with extraordinary rapidity from a staff 











“THE GRAND CANAL: MOONLIGHT,” by Henri E. Le Sidaner. In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 


of sixteen and a book collection of 
16,000 volumes until now, operating 
through the public, private and paroch- 
ial schools, through playgrounds and 
settlement houses, and through sta- 
tions in a limited number of mercantile 
and industrial establishments, it has 
a total of nearly one hundred and fifty 
agencies for the circulation of books. 

In the course of development it was 
found that work with children was to 
play an important part in the history 
of the Library, with the result that 
in 1900 a class was formed to educate 
young women in technical library work 
and children’s literature. Naturally 
enough, as soon as the purpose of the 
class became known, requests came 
from other libraries that members of 
their staffs might have the advantage of 
the training, so that in response to this 
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demand the Training School for Li- 
brarians was organized and almost im- 
mediately its support was assured 
through the generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Immediately adjacent to the Library 
in the Carnegie Institute building is 
the Music Hall in which the musical 
requirements of the community are 
helpfully fostered. Two public organ 
recitals are offered each week dur- 
ing nine months of the year, or ap- 
proximately seventy-five recitals each 
season. 

Mr. Carnegie’s purpose in causing this 
series of recitals to be instituted was to 
“create in the people a love for music.”’ 
Therefore, in accordance with the 
Founder’s purpose, the musical policy 
of these free concerts has been shaped 
so as to coincide with his expressed 
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“THE WRECK,” by Winslow Homer. 


view. They are not entirely enter- 
taining, nor yet solely instructive; but 
seek to present such a discriminate 
combination of the two, as to invite at 
all times a genuine affection for the 
language of tones, as expressed by the 
great masters of music. 

Another Department, that of the 
Museum, organized at the same time 
as the Music Hall, contains large gal- 
leries of Geology and Mineralogy, a 
Gallery of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
with its extensive and famous collec- 
tions covering mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes from modern days back 
through the ages of the giant Diplo- 
docus which stands in the main hall, 
a Gallery of Invertebrates with its 
sponges, shells and crustacea, collec- 
tions of insects and botanical speci- 
mens, and Archaeological and Ethno- 
logical sections. More than this, the 
Museum has gone into Numismatics, 
Ceramics, Textiles, Carvings in Wood 
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In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 


and in Ivory, and Art Work in Metals. 
It is endeavoring to satisfy at once both 
the purely scientific taste and the popu- 
lar taste from which, after all, scientific 
learning is developed. 

Closely knit to the Museum, the 
Library and the Music Hall, as it 
should be closely knit with the lives of 
men, is the Department of Fine Arts. 
In a city so largely given over to 
material affairs, it aims to be the 
central spirit in all which tends to bring 
satisfaction to those sub-conscious as- 
pirations for beauty which are strug- 
gling these days through the monstrous 
congestion of modern civilization. Its 
purpose is to make mankind, from wage 
earner to millionaire, realize the natural 
pleasure to be gained from attractive- 
ness in its man-made surroundings; to 
disseminate the appreciation of art in 
its broadest sense among all classes of 
people; to keep in this, their own city, 
those who have means or taste beyond 
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the ordinary; to draw from afar others 
who will come to live and work among 
what should be known as pleasing and 
fortunate surroundings. 

As it hopes to do in the life of the 
city so in the Institute building, the 
Department of Fine Arts greets the 
visitor whether he enters by the main 
doorway into the Hall of Architecture, 
or whether he sets foot in the building 
through the portals which it shares 


with the Museum. [If it be the latter 
entrance, the stranger first sees the 
main panels of the decoration “The 
Crowning of Labor’ which John W. 
Alexander placed on the walls of the 
Stairway. The local host who is taking 
a stranger through this building can 
rightly say with pride that these paint- 
ings are the work of a Pittsburgh artist. 
Of them Mrs. Alexander, the widow of 
the painter, has written in part: 

“In undertaking the decorations for 
the entrance hall of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Mr. Alexander finally selected 
as a subject for the entire series ‘The 
Crowning of Labor. * * * 

“In the panels of the frieze of the 
first floor the idea has been to show the 
energy and force of labor. These 
panels are filled with toiling figures 
seen in and out of smoke and steam 
from the furnaces, the immense har- 
nessed energy of which is directed by 
labor into various useful channels. 

“From these panels the smoke and 
steam rise up into the larger panels at 
the head of the main staircase, where 
emerges a mailed figure typifying Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Pittsburgh has been depicted as a 
knight in steel armor in order to suggest 
the strength and power of the city. 
Labor having reached its highest ex- 
pression, the city is being crowned and 
heralded by hosts of winged figures, 
blending with the smoke and steam 
which have partially dispersed. These 
figures bear tributes to the city, such as 
Peace, Prosperity, Luxuries and Edu- 
cation. To the left of the mailed 
figure the ugliness and impurities roll 
away in clouds of dark vapor twisted 
into the forms and faces of grotesque 
demons. * * * ” 

The two other important features 
that greet the eye of the visitor by 
whichever entrance he takes to the 
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building, are the Hall of Sculpture and 
the Hall of Architecture. 

The Hall of Sculpture built to the 
measurements of the Parthenon, beauti- 
ful in itself in proportion and design, 
with its white Pentelic marble columns 
and quiet green walls, creates at once 
an impression of harmony and beauty; 
and the statues and bas-reliefs installed 
there represent the great periods in 
sculpture from its beginning to the end 
of the Roman period. 

The Hall of Sculpture leads to the 
Hall of Architecture, if indeed the 
visitor has not already entered directly 
by way of the latter room. The Hall 
of Architecture, too, contains the 
supreme examples of the great periods 
of art which illustrate the development 
of architecture from ancient times 
through the Renaissance period. 

These collections were planned to 
create, by the dignity of the groups, an 
inspiring and uplifting sense of the 
glory of art, as represented by these 
masterpieces of all time. The average 
visitor may forget historical dates, but 
the impression will remain. 

Here, for example, in the presence of 
the great cast of the facade of the 
Abbey Church of St. Giles, the visitor 
is struck by the dignity and beauty of 
Romanesque architecture. To his right 
are two Greek portals, and between 
them the beautiful Greek monument of 
Lysicrates, mounted on its high base. 
To his left is the Gothic Portal of 
Bordeaux, with its pointed arch and 
sculptured ornament; and on either 
side of it are examples of Renaissance 
architecture. , 

Now if the stranger returns to the 
Alexander decorations he will find that 
they will lead him upstairs to the 
Department’s permanent collection of 
paintings, bronzes, and prints. The ec- 


lectic manner in which they have been 
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chosen emphasizes the fact that the 
Department, both in its permanent 
collections and in its temporary ex- 
hibits, has desired to set forth the many 
phases of art expression and to set forth 
in its architecture, sculpture, painting, 
graphic and applied arts, the highest 
possible qualities of beauty, grace and 
harmony. 

The paintings of the permanent col- 
lection represent the art of many lands. 
It is also contemporary, the oldest 
canvas having been painted within the 
past hundred years. 

There are works from France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Italy, Norway, Belgium, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria; but 
America is naturally better represented 
than is any other country. The Amer- 
ican works comprise in some measure 
the entire history of American art, 
beginning with the period of Benjamin 
West and ending with the present day. 

French art is represented by such 
paintings as “Evening in a Studio” by 
Lucien Simon, ‘The Mirror in the 
Vase” by Edmond Aman-Jean, “A 
Vision of Antiquity—Symbol of Form”’ 
by Puvis de Chavannes, “The Judg- 
ment of Paris’’ by Emile René Ménard, 
and “Christ and the Disciples at 
Emmaus” by Dagnan-Bouveret. 

The British painters, Sir Alfred East, 
Sir William Orpen, Sir John Lavery, 
Alexander Roche, and Maurice Greif- 
fenhagen are each represented. 

Two important paintings by Anton 
Mauve, and a fine example of the art of 
Jacob Maris, may be named as belong- 
ing to the art of Holland. 

The works of American Art include 
many such paintings as the “Sarasate”’ 
by James A. McNeill Whistler, the 
“Henry Nichols” by Gilbert Stuart, 
“My Children” by Abbott H. Thayer, 
“Mother and Child”? by George de 
Forest Brush, “The Wreck” by Wins- 
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low Homer, “River in Winter” by 
John H. Twachtman, and “Afternoon 
near Arkville, New York” by Alex- 
ander H. Wyant. 

Besides paintings, the permanent 
acquisitions of the Department of Fine 
Arts include collections of prints, 
among which are examples of American 
wood engraving, groups of etchings by 
Charles Meryon and James A. McNeill 
Whistler, the ‘English Landscape 
Series”? by John Lucas after Constable, 
and a collection of Japanese prints. 
The Institute also owns an important 
collection of original drawings, in which 
the fifty-eight drawings by Anton 
Mauve form a notable group. 

The sculpture, aside from the antique 
in the Hall of Sculpture, comprises casts 
of figures and reliefs by Saint-Gaudens, 
French, MacMonnies, Rodin, Barnard, 
MacNeil and many others, for the most 
part contemporaries. 

In addition to its permanent collec- 
tions the Department has sought to 
rouse interest in the consideration of 
the modern evolution of art, its new 
trends, tendencies and diverse mani- 
festations. Therefore, each winter it 
places before its public many examples 
of the various phases and styles of the 
achievements and experiments of the 
best modern artists. 

First of all in importance is the An- 
nual International Exhibition which for 
twenty-six years has been looked for- 
ward to by painters and art lovers. 
Averaging only about three hundred 
paintings, these exhibitions have been 
recognized as among the most import- 
ant held either in Europe or America. 
It proposes to have works representa- 
tive of the best of the present standard 
of art and taste; works both by artists 
of established reputation and those by 
young men and women who have yet to 
become known in the art world. Be- 
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ginning with this season’s exhibition the 
paintings will be gathered by Commit- 
tees of artists themselves and awarded 
prizes by four of their number, two 
Americans and two Europeans, with the 
Director presiding and voting in case of 
tie. The Department each year has pur- 
chased a certain number of paintings 
from this exhibition, which as a clearing 
house of the best in American and 
European art attracts during the six 
weeks it is open many critics, amateurs 
and dealers from all parts of the United 
States. 

This year, for the first time, seventy 
of the best paintings of the European 
contingent of the Twenty-first Inter- 
national are being sent on a tour of the 
country through six of the important 
museums. 

In addition to the International Ex- 
hibition, through the winter months 
the Department runs a series of other 
exhibitions. These exhibitions fall 
naturally into two groups. The group 
that aims to assist the development of 
the local artists and the group that aims 
to bring art at large to Pittsburgh. In 
the first group come the exhibitions of 
the works of Pittsburgh artists, such 
as the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
and the Pittsburgh Architectural Club. 

In the second group all manner of 
tastes are catered to with such ex- 
hibitions as, during this year for ex- 
ample: Stained Glass, Arts and Crafts, 
John La Farge, Artistic Toys, George 
Bellows, Theatre Models, Robert 
Blum, Cartoons, Philadelphia Artists, 
Municipal Art, Frank W. Benson, and 
the like will be shown. 

Of course, in a general way all these 
exhibitions are educational. But more 
than that, the Department strives to 
educate, in a stricter sense of the word, 
both the young and old alike. For the 
children, the Institute conducts this 
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work especially through the agency of 
the Public Schools, where it has proven 
of unusual importance in the develop- 
ment of public taste in the community. 
The students of the entire eighth grade 
of the public schools, numbering almost 
eight thousand, and ranging in age 
from about twelve to fifteen years, 
come three times during the school year, 
with their teachers, as part of their 
regular school work, to visit the halls 
and galleries of the Department of 
Fine Arts. 

For older persons the main work of 
the Department of Education is its 
lectures. During the winter and spring 
the Department gives two series of 
evening lectures and one series of 
morning lectures, ten lectures in all. 
The main theme running through the 
series is that art is for the people, as a 
part of their desire and existence. The 
majority of the lectures are informal in 
character and as many as possible are in 
the galleries themselves. 

Here then in Pittsburgh is an excep- 
tional opportunity for the development 
of art and learning as seen in relation 
to the life of its inhabitants. Pitts- 
burgh is a city richly picturesque both 
in the romantic history of steel and in 
the masculine strength of its location; 
flung as it has been by the brown tumult 
of labor along the broken gullies and 
bluffs that line the junction of the 


Monongahelia, the Allegheny and the 
Ohio. Itisacity filled with the varied 
imaginations of the many lands from 
which its inhabitant have come. It 
needs but the development of this 
imagination for its people to profit by 
its picturesqueness, to enhance their 
pleasure in life. Such an amplification 
is the function of Carnegie Institute. 
It can bring art, music, literature, 
nature and science in touch with our 
every-day life. It can show the people 
of Pittsburgh that these things should 
be something to which they should 
revert, not as a holiday pleasure or for 
seasonal interest only, but as a thing 
of as live and continuing interest as 
are those sensational topics that suc- 
ceed one another on the first pages of 
the newspapers. It can make clear 
that just as there is efficacy in a stable 
physical tone, so people have need to 
give their eternal side free play. 

Thanks to the wisdom and _ far- 
sightedness of Andrew Carnegie’s gift, 
there is an assured road ahead of those 
who are striving to show man that the 
great gift of life is beauty ; that his future 
hope is in learning to walk hand in 
hand with the aesthetic and the ma- 
terial; that the subjects which the 
Institute covers widen his mental 
horizon, and make insignificant the 
vexations that even the most com- 
fortably placed cannot escape. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


By JOHN O’CONNOR, Jr. 


HAT Pittsburgh, the city which 

teems with basic industries, of all 

American cities should have the 
only annual exhibition of paintings that 
is international in scope and the only 
one which deserves the title of Ameri- 
can Salon, has been a source of no little 
trouble to European and cis-Alleghe- 
nian critics. There isno mystery in it 
for Pittsburghers because they have 
long since come to expect an Inter- 
national each year. Art lovers in 
“The City of Iron and Steel” are as 
well acquainted first hand with the 
names and technique of European 
painters as they are with Americans. 
They look forward each year to the 
International as the most natural event 
in the world. Pittsburgh’s art year is 
built up around it. The truth of the 
whole matter is that Pittsburgh, of all 
American cities, deserves the American 
Salon because out of its own citizenry 
came the inspiration, the means, the 
plan and its development. Pittsburgh 
is proud of its International and of the 
important place it occupies in the de- 
velopment of art in America. 

It should be set down in the begin- 
ning of this story of Pittsburgh’s In- 
ternational that whatever of honor and 
glory there is in it should go to John W. 
Beatty, who from the opening of the 
Department of Fine Arts in 1896 until 
last July when he was made Director 
Emeritus, guided the destinies of the 
International. Mr. Beatty’s ability 
as a painter, his study abroad, his able 
management of two notable loan ex- 
hibitions in Pittsburgh preceding the 
beginning of the International, pre- 
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pared him for the task which eventually 
made him the Dean of American Art 
Directors in years, accomplishments 
and honors. 

The opportunity for holding the 
International was, of course, due to the 
beneficence of Andrew Carnegie and 
to a taste for and a sympathy with the 
cause of American art on the part of 
such friends and fellow citizens of Mr. 
Carnegie as John Caldwell, William 
N. Frew, Joseph R. Woodwell, A. 
Bryan Wall, and others. The names of 
the first three are precious memories in 
Pittsburgh’s art world. The fourth, A. 
Bryan Wall, has completed twenty-six 
years of service as a member of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Institute. 

In 1890 on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Carnegie Library of Alle- 
gheny a loan exhibition was held under 
the auspices of a committee of which 
Joseph R. Woodwell was the chairman 
and John W. Beatty the secretary. It 
was the first really significant exhibi- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania and un- 
doubtedly was the inspiration for the 
beginning of the International. It is 
important to note that this exhibition 
was confined to European works. 

It was very natural after the success 
of the Allegheny exhibition that one 
should be held in connection with the 
opening of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, so in 1895 Mr. Carnegie 
invited the Art Society of Pittsburgh of 
which Mr. Beatty was the secretary to 
arrange a loan exhibition. There were 
three hundred and twenty-one works 
in it, most of which were lent by Pitts- 
burghers. This exhibition was con- 





ceded by critics to be one of the strong- 
est ever held in America. Mr. Carnegie 
was delighted and it was, undoubtedly, 
the success of this exhibition which led 
him to make provision for an art 
gallery in the Library Building which 
would make possible the holding of an 
annual exhibition of paintings. When 
the Fine Arts Committee was organized 
early in 1896, Mr. Beatty, who was a 
member of it, was selected as Director 
of Fine Arts, and was immediately sent 
abroad to endeavor “to interest both 
American and foreign artists in the 





“ELEANOR, JEAN AND ANNA,” by George W. Bellows. 
International Exhibition, 1922. 





Awarded Medal of the First Class, Twenty-first 
first annual exhibition * * * as well as 
to impress on them the importance to 
themselves as well as to us of their 
being represented by examples of their 
works at all future exhibitions.”’ 

The First Exhibition opened on 
November 5, 1896 and comprised three 
hundred and twelve works, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three of which were 
contributed by European artists. The 
Fine Arts Committee acted as the Jury 
of Award and the Gold Medal was 
given to John Lavery, the Silver 
Medal to J. F. Raffaélli, and the Bronze 
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‘‘ACROSS THE RIVER,”’ by W. Elmer Schofield. Awarded Medal of the First Class, Ninth International Exhibition, 


1904. 


to Cecilia Beaux. It is interesting to 
note that James MacNeill Whistler had 
two paintings in the exhibition, “The 
Fur Jacket” and “Sarasate.” Let it 
be here recorded to the glory of Car- 
negie Institute and to those who were 
directing its affairs that the latter 
painting was purchased at the same 
meeting on November 30, 1896, at 
which the awards were made, thus 
becoming the first painting which 
Whistler sold to a public gallery in 
America. 

Before the first exhibition was over 
plans were under way for the second. 
Some important changes in the method 
of conducting it were decided on. It 
was voted to have a Jury of Award of 
eleven members, the President of the 
Fine Arts Committee to be the Chair- 
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In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 


man, the other ten to be elected by 
artists contributing works. Two of 
the jurors were to be Europeans and 
eight Americans, with not more than 
three of the latter from any one city. 
John Caldwell remained as President 
of the Jury until his place was taken by 
Mr. Beatty in 1907. The Jury of 
eleven with the elective features was 
continued until the Twenty-first Ex- 
hibition in 1922 when it was reduced 
to a Jury of five, the Director of Fine 
Arts as President, and two European 
members and two American members, 
selected by the Fine Arts Committee. 
As a list of the members of the different 
juries is too long for publication here 
it will suffice to name the foreign 
artists who have visited America as 
the guests of Carnegie Institute: John 








“THE Grrt CROCHETING,” by Edmund C. Tarbell. 


Awarded Medal of the First Class, Thirteenth International 


Exhibition at Carnegie Institute in 1909. 


M. Swan, John Lavery, Fritz Thaulow, 
J. F. Raffaélli, William Stott, Anders L. 
Zorn, Robert W. Allan, Edmond Aman- 
Jean, Alexander Roche, Charles Cottet, 
Alfred East, René Billotte, Emile 
Clause, George H. Breitner, Albert 
Neuhuys, Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Henry Caro- 
Delvaille, René Xavier Prinet, Julius 
Olsson, André Dauchez, George Clau- 


sen, William Nicholson, Lucien Simon 
and Laura Knight. 

Mr. Beatty, in a paper read on the 
occasion of the dedication of the new 
Boston Museum building in 1909, very 
properly attributed two important re- 
sults to the Carnegie Institute Jury 
System. He wrote: “As a result of 
these meetings, two things happened 
and these were perfectly manifest to 
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‘PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST,” by Sir William Orpen. 
In the Carnegie 


a close observer. First, the foreign 
members of the Jury, seeing the strong- 
est American works intermingled with 
many of the powerful pictures of 
Europe, were deeply impressed by the 
strength of the American representa- 
tion, and they were not slow to express 
their appreciation and pleasure; sec- 
ond, the American members in the 
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generous and spontaneous expression of 
appreciation on the part of foreign 
painters, found, through this source 
also, their own faith strengthened and 
confirmed. Thus through the medium 
of the men who have assembled as 
jurors in the past thirteen years, a just 
estimate of the strength of the Amer- 
ican school found authoritative expres- 
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‘Miss Kirty,”’ by James J. Shannon. Awarded Medal of the First Class in the 
Second International Exhibition, 1897. In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 
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sion, and this judgment subsequently, 
upon the return of the jurors to their 
homes, found voice in many lands.”’ 

Another innovation in preparation 
for the Second International was the 
appointment of Advisory Committees 
in London, Paris, Munich and later 
The Hague to be charged with the 
duty of accepting. pictures for ex- 
hibition. Foreign Advisory Commit- 
tees, with some slight modifications in 
their powers, were continued through 
the Twentieth International They are 
now in process of being reorganized and 
given new prerogatives to strengthen 
the European representation in future 
exhibitions. 

The second International which 
opened on November 4, 1897, had two 
hundred and forty-three canvases, one 
hundred and forty-nine of which came 
from abroad. The Gold Medal of the 
First Class was awarded to James J. 
Shannon of London for his painting 
entitled ‘Miss Kitty’, which was 


subsequently purchased for the perma-. 


nent collection. Whistler was repre- 
sented in this exhibition by a group of 
six paintings. Edwin Abbey appeared 
for the first time as did Segantini, 
Ménard, Carl Marr, and many others. 

Six successive Internationals were 
held and then in 1902 it was decided 
that the seventh should take the form 
of another loan collection, ‘That our 
people be given an opportunity to re- 
view the broader field as it is repre- 
sented by the paintings produced dur- 
ing a period of more than three hundred 
years to the end that their horizon may 
be widened and, perchance, their con- 
victions strengthened.”’. One hundred 
and fifty-five paintings were secured 
for this exhibition from public and 
private American collections. Seldom 
if ever in America was there assembled 
a finer or more broadly representative 
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collection of paintings. It was a just 
cause of civic pride that sixty-one per 
cent of the works were contributed by 
private collectors of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. One hundred and_ thirty- 
eight thousand people visited the ex- 
hibition, undoubtedly a record attend- 
ance fora city of four hundred thousand. 

For the Eighth Annual Exhibition it 
was decided to depart in a measure 
from the plan pursued during the first 
six, and to limit invitations to con- 
tribute to American artists residing in 
America; and in conjunction with the 
paintings thus assembled, to present a 
collection of works, contributed as a 
collection, by members of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters 
and Gravers of London. Under this 
plan only American painters were 
eligible for honors and the Jury was 
made up of Americans. The Medal of 
the First Class under these arrange- 
ments was awarded to Frank W. Ben- 
son for his painting entitled ‘““A Woman 
Reading.” 

The modifications in 1902 and 1903 
of the plan of conducting the Inter- 
national are indications that the Insti- 
tute was feeling keenly, as it always has, 
the administrative and financial strain 
accompanying it. The average cost of 
the early exhibitions was about Fifteen 
Thousand Dollars; the three last ones 
have each almost tripled this amount. 
Attempts have been made at various 
times to lighten the burdens, by having 
other institutions join in holding it, but 
these have never been successful. It 
is to the credit of Carnegie Institute 
that notwithstanding the burdens, the 
International has never been aban- 
doned nor the standard lowered. This 
year seventy of the European paintings 
which were in the Twenty-first are on 
a tour of American cities. This may 
mark the beginning of codperation with 
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other institutions which will have even- 
tually very beneficial results. 

The Ninth International was con- 
ducted on the old plan. Seven hun- 
dred and sixty works were submitted 
for it of which three hundred and 
twenty-four were accepted. In order 
that there should be no interruption in 
the Internationals, temporary galleries 
were erected near the Institute while 
the main building was being enlarged. 
This was being done principally to 
afford sufficient space for the rapidly 
expanding Museum and to give the 
Department of Fine Arts adequate 
gallery space for the Internationals. 
The Ninth and Tenth Internationals 
were held in the temporary building. 
The exhibition for 1906 was abandoned 
owing to the pressure of work prepara- 
tory to the opening of the new building 
in April, 1907. 

The new and spacious galleries of 
the greatly enlarged Carnegie Institute 
Building were inaugurated by the 
Eleventh International. It marked the 
high watermark of the Institute’s ef- 
forts. There were five hundred and 
fifteen works contributed by three 
hundred and sixty-five artists. Three 
hundred and twenty-one of the paint- 
ings came from abroad. This ex- 
hibition was visited by over three 
hundred and _ forty-two thousand 
people in the nine weeks it was open. 
The first prize was awarded to Gaston 
La Touche for his painting, ‘The Bath.”’ 

For the Twelfth International a very 
delightful innovation, which was fol- 
lowed in most of the succeeding Inter- 
nationals, was introduced. It was a 
‘‘One Man Show.”’ Twenty-two paint- 
ings by Winslow Homer were grouped 
in a gallery. This was an appropriate 
tribute to a great American artist 
who had been awarded the Chrono- 
logical Medal in the First International 
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for his painting entitled “The Wreck’, 
which, by the way, was the first paint- 
ing purchased for Carnegie Institute. 
The “One Man Gallery” for the 
Thirteenth was occupied by twenty-five 
canvases by Sir Alfred East. It 
was a delicate tribute to Pittsburgh 
that two of the paintings were of 
Pittsburgh scenes. This exhibition 
also contained an excellent group of 
seventeen paintings by the American 
landscape painter, Henry W. Ranger. 
First prize was very properly 
awarded to Edmund C. Tarbell, for 
his painting entitled “The Girl Cro- 
cheting.’’ A number of notable paint- 
ings from this exhibition were pur- 
chased by the Fine Arts Committee. 
Among them were, “Portrait of Mrs. 
C.”” by William M. Chase, “Spring 
Morning” by Childe Hassam, “ Judg- 
ment of Paris” by Emile René Ménard, 
“Munich Boy” by J. Frank Currier, 
and “November Hills” by Bruce 
Crane. 

The various International Exhibi- 
tions have afforded the Institute an 
excellent opportunity to cull from out 
of them a very evenly balanced per- 
manent collection, probably the best 
in the United States for its size. 

For the One Man Exhibition in the 
Fourteenth, Childe Hassam contrib- 
uted thirty-eight of his works. In 
this exhibition William Orpen took first 
prize with his painting entitled “A 
Portrait of the Artist,’ which is now 
one of the valued possessions of the 
Institute. 

In the next four exhibitions the “One 
Man Gallery’’ was held successively by 
J. Alden Weir, John Lavery, Lucien 
Simon and Paul Dougherty. In each 
of these exhibitions the European repre- 
sentation was notably strong, but it 
remained for the Eighteenth to take on 
the most international aspect. Out of 
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the total of three hundred and forty- 
four works, one hundred and seventy- 
nine were foreign, representing thirteen 
European countries. All of the Euro- 
pean paintings from this exhibition 
were on the high sea when the war 
broke out in August, 1914. 

In view of the art exhibition at San 
Francisco, as a part of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee decided to omit an International 
in 1915. It was not resumed because 
of subsequent events until 1920. 

The Nineteenth International was a 
memorable one in many ways. Due in 
a large measure to the enthusiasm and 
energy of Robert Harshe, the then 
Assistant Director of Fine Arts, who 
went to Europe to renew the interest of 
European contributors, an excellent 
representation was secured. Out of 
a total of three hundred and seventy- 
two works, one hundred and eighty- 
seven came from abroad from twelve 
nations. Ménard contributed twenty- 
two canvases for a very notable “One 
Man Show.” A large number of 
European canvases in the exhibit 
were sold, due in a measure to the low 
rate of European exchange. From 
this Exhibition the Institute added to 
its permanent collection: “Woman in 
Blue”’ by Olga de Boznanska, “Rock 
Shore and Sand Beach” by Paul 
Dougherty, “Springtime on the Desert, 
Arizona’ by Albert L. Groll, “The 
Rape of Europa” by Emile René 
Ménard, ‘Water Lilies Beneath the 
Bridge” by Claude Monet, “The 
Beach, Polder’”’ by James W. Morrice, 
“Golden Afternoon”’ by Julius Olsson, 
and “Venetian Interior” by John S. 
Sargent. First prize in the Exhibition 
was awarded to Abbott Thayer for his 
painting, “Young Woman in Olive 
Plush.” 

In the Twentieth, Henri Le Sidaner 


had a group of paintings. Neither this 
one nor the Twenty-first were so broadly 
representative of European art as the 
Nineteenth. In the Twenty-first each 
artist was limited to one work. There 
was no “One Man Show” and the 
paintings were hung by national groups. 

It is a difficult and very problematic 
task to estimate the result of the Car- 
negie Institute Internationals. The 
value of such art exhibitions—broad in 
scope and catholic in taste—is readily 
admitted. They have offered a splen- 
did educational vista and an oppor- 
tunity for comparative standards. The 
Internationals through an _ evenly 
marked out and tenaciously adhered to 
course of twenty-six years must have 
left some very definite marks on Amer- 
ican Art. 

For one thing the Internationals 
have established reciprocal relations be- 
tween American and European painters 
from which only beneficient results can 
have accrued. When the International 
was established it is not too much to say 
that American Art was not adequately 
estimated or fairly appreciated by the 
public in America. The impression 
prevailed, especially among purchasers 
of paintings, that the works of Euro- 
pean artists were, by virtue of the 
superior educational advantages en- 
joyed by their authors, more import- 
ant artistically than those produced by 
American painters. The placing, side 
by side, year after year, of the best 
current American and European paint- 
ings has stimulated American produc- 
tion so that now instead of merely 
aping European art it has achieved 
certain qualities of its own, which many 
hold to be superior to those found in 
Europe. 

The exhibitions have contained, with 
few exceptions, the names of the great 
contemporaneous painters. The first 
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catalogue in 1896 contained the names, 
for instance, of Thayer, Aman-Jean, 
Twachtman and Monet, Weir and 
Orchardson, Duveneck and Degas, La 
Farge and Puvis de Chavannes, 
Whistler and Besnard. The latest 
contained the names of Hassam, Mé- 
nard, Dewing, Orpen, Tarbell, Le 
Sidaner, Zuloaga, John, Dauchez, Mel- 
chers, Brush, Valentine de Zubiaurre, 
Brangwyn, Henri Martin, Beaux, 
Woodbury and Hornel. 

Of the pioneering work of Carnegie 
Institute in introducing to America 
outstanding figures in European Art, 
Christian Brinton wrote, “It must never 
be forgotten that Pittsburgh enjoys the 
distinction of having introduced Segan- 
tini to America, that it was the first 
organization to extend welcome to 
Cottet, Blanche, Ménard, Simon and 
many others of the Société Nouvelle, 
that the Englishmen Shannon and 
Nicholson, the Irishmen Lavery and 
Orpen, the Glasgow School, and the 
modern Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Russians each found their first regular 
transatlantic representation on the 
same walls.” 

The exhibitions, while they have 
always disclosed the various art mani- 
festations of the modern world, have 
at times given but a faint hint of some 
of the more pronounced. This has 
raised the delicate question as to 
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whether Carnegie Institute led or 
followed, whether it set standards or 
accepted the dicta of conventional 
taste and approval. This debatable 
question is of secondary importance 
when it is recalled that the great 
service of Carnegie Institute through 
its International has been to establish 
a high standard in which, according to 
Royal Cortissoz, masterful workman- 
ship was the dominant motive. To 
give the public annually a fair idea of 
the state of painting was the task which 
the Institute set before itself in 1896. 
An excellent standard, marked by 
catholicity of choice and sane judg- 
ment of what constituted technique, 
was set then and it has always been 
maintained. 

When the history of American Art 
is written, whatever emphasis is placed 
on the importance of the early painters 
such as West, Sully and Stuart; what- 
ever influences are attached to the art 
displays in the various expositions— 
Centennial, World’s Fair, Pan-Amer- 
ican, Louisiana Purchase and the Pana- 
ma-Pacific; whatever place is assigned 
to the growth of interest of art in 
Chicago, and to the wealth of the mag- 
nificent collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum, no second place will be as- 
signed to the influence of the Carnegie 
Institute International on American 
Art. 
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PITTSBURGH ARTISTS, PAST AND PRESENT 


By PENELOPE REDD 


ITTSBURGH has, perhaps, the 

most elusive art history of any city 

in America. As a village dominat- 
ing an important highway—the Ohio 
River—it was inevitably visited and 
noted by early travelers. Several of 
these travelers have recorded its infancy 
of wooded hills and simple shelters. 

The earliest view of Pittsburgh 
known is that made by Lewis Brandt in 
1790. Brandt selected the view from 
the south side of the Monongahela 
River, taking that part of the city near 
the Point with Grant’s Hill in the back- 
ground. One local collection includes a 
painting of Fort Duquesne by Russell 
Smith—painted expressly for Godey’s 
Magazine; another early one of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny by B. F. Smith, 
Jr., was engraved for The Ladies’ Re- 
pository. 

Chester Harding, a recently re-dis- 
covered painter of the early nineteenth 
century, began his career as a portrait 
painter in Pittsburgh. Among his 
portraits is one painted in 1833 of the 
Honorable Harmar Denny, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Pittsburgh and high 
minded gentleman of the old school. 
Mr. Harding remained in Pittsburgh 
for a while and then traveled south 
through the wilderness to Kentucky. 
Strange as it may seem, this itinerant 
painter and pioneer went to England 
where he became the mode and painted 
many in England’s polite world. He 
was the forerunner and symbol of the 
quality of high adventure that has 
characterized art in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, in common with other of 
the older cities in America, was aes- 
thetically innocent. Boston, as always 
the conscious leader of culture, had a 
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more or less Anglican tradition of 
portrait painting and then, as now, 
exchanged painters with Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh, in turn, received the at- 
tention of Philadelphia painters. They 
probably wanted to have a look at the 
provinces and at the same time turn 
an honest dollar. The honest dollars 
usually poured in from portraits since 
art was closely allied to the immediate 
demand in those early days. 

One contemporary of his writes that 
Sully came out to Pittsburgh to paint. 
Certain it is that there are a dozen or 
more family portraits in the city done 
by Sully. Among others, Sully painted 
the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Jolin H. 
Schoenberger. Mr. Schoenberger was 
one of the first iron master in the city 
and made a collection of paintings 
which was a stimulus to the early Pitts- 
burgh painters. 

J. C. Darley, one of the leading 
painters of Pittsburgh, originally came 
from Philadelphia and was related to 
Sully by marriage. Darley shared 
honors with J. R. Lambdin, who 
painted the municipal celebrities of the 
period—prominent merchants and 
jurors. Lambdin painted the portrait 
of Mrs. William Croghan, the daughter 
of General James O'Hara, and the 
mother of Mrs. Mary Schenley, who 
donated most of the land for Schenley 
Park to Pittsburgh. Lambdinalsomade 
a portrait of Benjamin Darlington 
which is now owned by his grand- 
daughter, Mary O’Hara Darlington, 
who has been a student of painting her- 
self. These men continued to be the 
popular painters through Civil War 
times and were more or less succeeded 
in their fields by A. L. Dalbey. 





 —————— 





““SanD DuNEs,”’ by Joseph R. Woodwell. 


During the Civil War the good 
women of Pittsburgh extended the 
hospitality of the city to the large 
number of soldiers that passed through, 
to or from the battlefields. Money was 
needed to carry on this work and in 
June 1864, the Western Pennsylvania 
Sanitary Fair was opened. As a part 
of this Fair, the first formally organized 
art exhibition in this district was held in 
the council chamber of City Hall in the 
old City of Allegheny. 

One of the influences that must have 
been important in stirring art interest 
in the town was the opening of J. J. 
Gillespie’s art gallery in 1832. Mr. 
Gillespie went abroad for paintings and 
it is said he was the first person to 
bring original foreign paintings west of 
the Allegheny mountains. Indeed, the 
Gillespie gallery was the rendezvous 





In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 


for all the artists. An enthusiastic 
group of young men met there each day 
at noon, Alfred S. Wall, Joseph R. 
Woodwell, David Blythe, George Het- 
zel, Charles Linford, Jaspar Lawman, 
and others. Pittsburgh like other 
American cities now included some 
landscape men among its painters. 
Alfred S. Wall and Joseph R. Woodwell 
had great influence on art and art in- 
terest in Pittsburgh over a long period 
of years and ended their days of mis- 
sionary effort as members of the origi- 
nal Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Institute, when the various volunteer 
interests were strengthened by the 
organization of an official art body. 

In tracing back older days in Pitts- 
burgh, it is discouraging to find how 
much has been forgotten. For example, 
I could find no accurate data on David 
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“THE Stup1o GARDEN,”’ by Johanna K. W. Hailman. 


Blythe. Fortunately, his paintings are 
about in the homes of older families. 
He appears to have been a painter more 
or less Hogarthian in choice of subject, 
painting an amusing type of genre, 
good in color and drawing. Trevor 
McClurg did a locally famous painting 
called ‘The Pioneer’s Defense.”’ Clar- 
ence M. John’s forte was transferring 
to canvas the animal kingdom, his 
horses being especially fine. Jaspar 
Lawman, I am told, painted portraits 
including an early one of Andrew Car- 
negie. Charles Linford; it is said, was 
particularly interested in painting beech 
trees and was distinguished in the city’s 
art life as a person of rare charm. 
Alfred S. Wall and Joseph R. Wood- 
well, however, were the dominant mem- 
bers of the group and were constructive 
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in their effort to help their fellow paint- 
ers. Mr. Woodwell spent seven years 
in study abroad and was closely as- 
sociated with the impressionist group, 
particularly Pissarro.’ He knew these 
men when their works were hardly 
known beyond Paris. In Mr. Wood- 
well, Pittsburgh again had direct con- 
tact, as in earlier times, with the more 
intense art life of Europe. Although 
Mr. Woodwell engaged in business 
upon his return to Pittsburgh, he found 
some time to paint every day. 

Mr. A.S. Wall’s experience was quite 
different. His family came from Ox- 
ford, England, and settled in Mt. 
Pleasant, where he was born in 1825. 
Mr. Wall early determined to be a 
painter and came to Pittsburgh to 
achieve his ambition. One is told by 








“LANDSCAPE,” by Alfred S. Wall. In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 














‘“HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA,” by A. H. Gorson. 


old residents that Mr. Wall was a man 
of deep thought who stimulated those 
about him. He had never been abroad 
and yet he found out, quite alone, a 
method of painting so akin in quality to 
that of the Barbizon men that John 
Alexander deemed him worthy of their 
company. Mr. Walland Mr. Woodwell 
formed a camaraderie about art in 
Pittsburgh in the 70’s and 8o’s that 
has since been lost in the rapid growth 
of the city. They made up sketching 
parties each year and went to Scalp 
Level, a village in the Allegheny moun- 
tains. . 

It must be noted that both Mr. 
Woodwell and Mr. Wall had children 
who are devoted to painting. While 
Mr. Wall’s daughter, Miss Bessie Wall, 
is exceptionally gifted, she paints only 
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for her own enjoyment. His son, A. 
Bryan Wall, however, has been ab- 
sorbed in painting all his life and 
met with an early and continued suc- 
cess. He is represented in many 
private collections in Pittsburgh and in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wall has been a 
member of the Fine Arts Committee of 
the Carnegie Institute for twenty-six 
years. 

Mrs. Johanna K. W. Hailman, the 
daughter of Joseph R. Woodwell, has 
shown a true desire and love for paint- 
ing. She has painted since childhood. 
She had superior advantages in her 
association with her father and she 
made good use of her opportunity. She 
has essayed marines, landscapes, gar- 
den and flower paintings and portraits 
which have been exhibited extensively. 
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Portrait of Benjamin Darlington, by J. R. Lambdin. 


She has achieved prestige on her own 
merits as one of America’s best women 
painters. 

A number of the generation younger 
than Mr. Wall and Mr. Woodwell went 
to Germany to study. Martin Leisser 
and A. M. Foerster were of this group. 
Mr. Leisser was in the same class as 
Frank Duveneck under Professor Dietz 
in Munich. Another Pittsburgh man 
to study in Germany, which was then 
considered the only place to study, was 
John W. Beatty. Mr. Beatty was as- 
sociated on his return with the Pitts- 
burgh School of Design. He entered 
the exhibition field through securing 
the local management of the Verest- 
chagin exhibition and ultimately was 


selected Director of the Department 
of Fine Arts on the founding of the 
Carnegie Institute. From that time 
on, Mr. Beatty devoted the major part 
of his time to his executive duties. 

John W. Alexander was likewise 
among the first from Pittsburgh to go 
abroad to study. The position he 
attained in American art is too well 
known to bear repetition. The prin- 
cipal decorations he made are in the 
Carnegie Institute and symbolize in a 
lyric way the power and wealth of the 
city and the consequent benefits to its 
citizens. Three of Mr. Alexander’s 
paintings are at present in the collec- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute while 
various private collections in the city 
have examples of his work. 

Charles Stanley Reinhart, with 
whom John Alexander was associated 
as a student in Germany and later on 
the staff of Harper’s, also became suc- 
cessful as an artist. Although Mr. 
Reinhart is represented in the Car- 
negie Institute collection by a painting, 
“Awaiting the Absent,” he remained 
primarily an illustrator and was one of 
the men to build up a popular school of 
American illustration. 

Pittsburgh had many painters, who 
like its first resident portrait painter, 
Chester Harding, became successful 
abroad and did not return to the city. 
Mary Cassatt, who is designated the 
“best’’ woman painter, was born in 
Pittsburgh. It may seem strange that 
one so closely associated with the great 
names of modern art should have come 
from Pittsburgh. 

Another local woman who left the 
city and accomplished her work else- 
where was Mary Rogers. Miss Rogers’ 
work was not known during her life 
beyond a limited circle. She studied 
abroad where she became interested in 
the work of the modernists when they 
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were beginning to make group exhibi- 
tions. She worked against desperate 
odds and within the last two years of 
her life accomplished a remarkable 
amount of work. The public was not 
aware that she had lived until her 
memorial exhibition at the 1921 ex- 
hibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists in New York, six months after 
her death. Her ability as a water color 
painter has been favorably commented 
upon by critics and since that time 
her work has received official recogni- 
tion throughout the country. 

In Henry Ossawa Tanner, Pittsburgh 
gave a painter alien to the age. Mr. 
Tanner is the son of Benjamin Tanner, 
an African Methodist Episcopal bishop. 
I am told by one of his kin that the 
mystic quality in his paintings is 
characteristic of the man. He has suc- 
ceeded in depicting biblical events in 
a truly aesthetic manner. While he has 
lived for years in Paris, Pittsburghers 
have an opportunity to see one or more 
of his works each year at the Inter- 
national. He is represented in the 
permanent collection at Carnegie In- 
stitute, at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
in the Luxembourg, and in many other 
public galleries. Another painter im- 
bued with a religious feeling in painting, 
Augustus V. Tack, was also born in 
Pittsburgh. His paintings are of the 
spirit rather than of the history of 
religion. They suggest the poignant 
elements of the great Christian drama 
without the commonplace irrelevancies 
that frequently disturb one in the old 
masters. 

Will H. Singer, who now lives in 
Norway, where he finds subjects to his 
liking, is a member of a family promi- 
nent in the development of the city. 
William S. Coffin, who is also devoted 
to the lyric landscape in art, came from 
Pittsburgh. He frequently paints in 
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““YouNG WoMEN PICKING Fruit,” by Mary Cassatt. 

In the Carnegie Institute Collection. 
the Allegheny mountains not far from 
the village of Scalp Level. Charles 
Rosen is also a landscape painter who 
has sought more pastoral surroundings 
than Pittsburgh and is now painting in 
the Delaware River valley group which 
represents American landscape paint- 
ing at its best. 

Ernest Blumenschein left Pittsburgh 
about the time it began to grow from a 
leisurely town to a city crowded with 
the nations. He was not interested in 
the quiet beauty of the Pennsylvania 
landscape but traveled hither and yon, 
finally settling in Taos, New Mexico, 
where he found Indians untouched by 
civilization. He was one of the first to 
see the American Indian as other than 
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Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 
“SUNLIGHT,’’ by John W. Alexander. Awarded Medal 
of the First Class Fifteenth International Exhibi- 
tion, I9gII. 
an ethnological or historical specimen 
and to make him decorative and 
symbolical. 

Hugh Breckenridge, originally from 
Pittsburgh, is now in the ranks of the 
more modern painters and spends his 
time in the East. Leopold Seyffert is 
also from Pittsburgh and has painted a 
number of portraits here. Howard 
Hildebrandt is another Pittsburgher 
who frequently returns to the city. He 
has made a gallery of distinguished 
citizens in this district. Raymond 
Holland, who had unusual advantages 
for study and travel, is now resident 
in Darien, Connecticut. He has a 
delightful form of decorative narrative 





that goes well with the tradition of 
Alexander and Singer. 

The seeming diffidence towards art 
in Pittsburgh, with emphasis on prac- 
tical affairs, was doubtless responsible 
for so many gifted men seeking oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. Yet the greatest 
good came to the city ultimately through 
the intense concentration upon prac- 
tical affairs by a man of vision, Andrew 
Carnegie. Pittsburgh was not the only 
city in America sending its young 
painters to other places, but Pittsburgh 
is now the only city in America where 
young painters can see what their con- 
temporaries are doing the world over. 

The special activities, which are 
recorded elsewhere in this issue, fostered 
various groups of painters. The group 
active in the 70’s and 8o’s participated 
in the soirées of the Art Society. The 
School of Design and the Art Student’s 
League developed talent and also gave 
a basis for art appreciation to many 
women prominent in the city. The 
Associated Artists made a success of 
their first exhibition chiefly through the 
efforts of Eugene Connelly, who secured 
the lobby of the Grand Theater as an 
exhibition gallery. Among the men 
known in this group may be mentioned 
F. G. Ackerson, James Bonar, William 
Boyd, Jr., Will Hyett, Ferdinand Kauf- 
mann, and Charles Patterson. Christ 
Walter, the present president, has a 
poetic metier that has won him many 
patrons. The One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art was founded for the 
dual purpose of showing the local paint- 
ers that the people were interested in 
art and also to educate the future 
citizens to the fact that there are 
artists living and working just around 
the corners from their own homes. 

The College of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has 
already proven that painters can be 
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trained in Pittsburgh. Among the 
group of unusually able young painters 
are Clifford A. Bayard, George Hep- 
penstall, F. W. Metzkes, Vincent Nes- 
bert, Leo P. Haso, W. A. Readio, 
Samuel Rosenberg, and Raymond Sim- 
boli. Malcolm Parcell has achieved 
national success with his portrait sub- 
jects, genre and mythological decora- 
tions. The school has also brought 
many artists to the city for its faculty, 
the late Arthur W. Sparks and the late 
August Zeller being in the first group of 
teachers. George Sotter trained many 
of the rising young painters from the 
Carnegie School. Charles J. Taylor, 
Edmund Ashe, Frank Bicknell, Joseph 
Bailey Ellis, Henry S. Hubbell, Walter 
Klar, Norwood MacGilvary, Berthold 
Nebel, and Eugene Savage have all 
been important as artists and as teach- 
ers. All of these men have contributed 
to building up an art life in the city 
that the general public is only coming 
to realize. 

Fred Demmler, the most promising 
painter of his generation in Pittsburgh, 
was wounded when his company went 
over the top in the St. Mihiel Sector on 
October 31, 1918, and died two days 
later at Staden, Belgium. He studied 
painting in Boston and first exhibited at 
the Carnegie Institute International in 
1914. The war made his plan of study 
in Europe impossible and after a short 
time in England, he returned to Pitts- 
burgh. Fred Demmler was indomi- 
table in his determination to be a 
painter. He painted constantly and 
his portraits foretell the power that was 
within him. His keen.sense of justice, 
his unerring judgment and his ardent 
struggle to conquer the technic of 
painting that he might make a direct 
remark upon his positive ideals, are 
recorded in his work. His integrity, 
his staunch adherence to his purpose, 
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his talent, and his death place him in 
the company of Alan Seeger and of 
Lemordant, the tragic hero of France. 

The women should be considered 
since it is not probable that they will 
enter into the special activities groups 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. While 
Mary Cassatt, Johanna K. W. Hailman 
and Mary Rogers are pre-eminent as the 
women painters native to Pittsburgh, 
who are known everywhere, there are a 
group of women artists who are seri- 
ous workers and not casual dabblers. 
Mrs. H. R. Scully, one of the women 
who studied at the School of Design, 
has painted continuously, notwith- 
standing her many family and social 
obligations. Miss Minnie Sellers also 
paints quietly but persistently. She 
has studied wild flowers and makes in- 
timate and charming sketches of them. 

Alice Laughlin, who has not yet 
presented a special exhibition in the 
city, although she has exhibited single 
canvases here and in the annuals in the 
East, is one of the painters in town 
worth observing. She has ideas and is 
fast acquiring the necessary skill to 
present them in an original but dis- 
ciplined manner. 

Mary McAuley Carroll is another 
painter of originality. She has ex- 
hibited both here and abroad and 
through her work suggests the confu- 
sion of our time in a piquant idiom. 
Elizabeth Robb, whose work has a 
quality of vivid imagery, Elizabeth 
Rothwell, and Florence Newcomer are 
engaged in decorative studies. Mabel 
K. Day and Frances Orr are the out- 
standing figures among the local women 
in landscape work. They both achieve 
the positive and the real. Verona 
Kiralfy is a portrait and still life painter 
with a brilliant style. Anna Belle 
Craig is best known for her illustrations, 
which have appeared in books and 
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magazines. Lillian Henius has been 
active in organizing the Cordova Club 
to encourage the women painters to 
work steadily. 

Before completing the paragraphs 
upon the women artists, mention should 
be made of two sculptors, Gretchen 
Vandervoort Schoonmaker and Geneva 
Mercer. Miss Schoonmaker has done 
some fascinating garden figures while 
Miss Mercer has shown a versatility 
that promises to place her in the fore- 
front of women sculptors if she pro- 
gresses consistently within the next ten 
years. 

There have been women in other 
fields of artistic endeavor in Pittsburgh 
who have been unusual in the quality of 
work achieved. Miss Euphemia Bake- 
well was a bookbinder trained under the 
finest modern masters. She was fortu- 
nate in finding in Mrs. Roy A. Hunt a 
pupil who eagerly applied herself to the 
difficult apprenticeship of bookbinding 
as a fine art. 

In conclusion, one inevitably comes 
back to Pittsburgh itself as a subject 
for artists. Many men have been en- 
thusiastic about the city and its en- 
virons. Sir Alfred East, who was in 
Pittsburgh several times, admired the 
landscape and painted Pittsburgh 
scenes. Fritz Thaulow, the Norwegian, 
also painted here. Hayley Lever has 
recently painted studies of the rivers 
and mills. Other men have done more 
informal notes on Pittsburgh, such as 
Rudolph Ruzicka in his woodcuts. 


Colin Campbell Cooper made drawings 
here, notably one dramatic sketch from 
the South Side showing the Bluff. 
Thomas Wood Stevens has made etch- 
ings of many Pittsburgh subjects. 
Charles J. Taylor has penciled comments 
and Edmund Ashe is unceasing in his 
search for every conceivable aspect of 
the city. The city as Mr. Ashe has 
found it is a series of abstract designs 
of contrasts both brutal and _ lyric. 
Joseph Pennell gave his time in Pitts- 
burgh to the industrial appearance of 
the city and formalized its smoke 
stacks into altar fires. Thornton Oak- 
ley, a Pittsburgher, and Joseph Stella 
have also played about the labor theme. 
A. H. Gorson, who lived in Pittsburgh 
for many years, made innumerable 
studies of the city’s mills and rivers. 
Mr. Gorson has painted many noc- 
turnes showing the drama of night in 
Pittsburgh. 

The painter of Pittsburgh, however, 
has not yet come. Whether or not 
there will ever be one patient enough 
and gifted enough to comprehend the 
character of the city in its bewildering 
diversity and to express what he finds 
in the difficult medium of paint, is yet 
to be seen. Once in an exhibition held 
by the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
there was a painting by a young man 
named William Wolfson that suggested 
the possibilities in Pittsburgh as a 
subject for a painter. It is, neverthe- 


less, as elusive as its own art his- 
tory. 
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SOME COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


By WILL 


ARLY in its history, Pittsburgh 
E attracted the attention of cele- 
brated painters of the day. This 
is attested by the large number of por- 
traits of Pittsburghers by eminent 
artists which the Art Society was able 
to present at an exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute in 1900. 

Not only did the artists come to 
Pittsburgh to paint portraits but they 
were attracted to the'city by its great 
natural beauty. This also accounts in 
a measure for the fact that many of the 
early local artists were landscape paint- 
ers. In this connection, the names of 
Alfred S. Wall, George Hetzel, Jasper 
Lawman, and Joseph R. Woodwell 
come to mind at once. The natural 
picturesqueness of the district has long 
since vanished but it still holds artists 
spellbound. “Nothing like it exists in 
the world,’’ exclaimed Raffaéili on his 
visit to Pittsburgh in 1899 and his 
remark was echoed by Lucien Simon 
when he came in 1922. 

One of the earliest artists in Pitts- 
burgh was J. R. Lambdin, a portrait 
painter of distinction. He was prob- 
ably the city’s first collector for it is 
recorded that he opened a gallery of 
paintings at Fourth and Market Streets 
in 1828. 

The three early collections of paint- 
ings which seem to have had con- 
siderable merit for their time were 
those of Thompson Bell, B. Wolff, and 
John H. Schoenberger. The latter 
gentleman, who was a prominent iron 
manufacturer, lived in a delightful old 
house on Penn Avenue now occupied by 
the Pittsburgh Club. The gallery in it 
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was occasionally thrown open to friends 
of his family and to art students. 

With the rapid growth of the city 
there came a growth in the appreciation 
of art which very naturally resulted in 
an increase in the collections of paint- 
ings. This was due in no small measure 
to the spirit of fellowship which existed 
between the rising leaders of industry 
in the community and the local artists. 
For years the young men, who after- 
wards became the great industrialists, 
met in the small gallery of J. J. Gilles- 
pie, which was lighted by four gas jets, 
to view the works of local artists, 
several of whom have stood the test of 
time. Several well-known collections of 
paintings had their beginnings in these 
meetings. 

The catalogues of the General Loan 
exhibition in 1879 organized to aid the 
old Pittsburgh Library, of the exhibi- 
tion held at the opening of the Carnegie 
Library in Allegheny in 1890, and of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 1895, 
give evidence of a good number of 
collections in the city. In these cata- 
logues one will find the beginnings of 
Henry Clay Frick’s great collection and 
paintings indicative of the collections 
of John Caldwell, Henry Kirke Porter, 
D. T. Watson, Charles Lockhart, J. J. 
Vandergrift, J. M. Schoonmaker, Wil- 
liam Nimick Frew, Charles Donnelly, 
E. M. O’Neill, William Thaw, Herbert 
DuPuy, and many others. 

The first important collection in the 
city was that of the late John Caldwell. 
Mr. Caldwell was a man of fine artistic 
taste and was the first Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Carnegie 
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“CONTESSA LERCARI,” by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. In the R. B. Mellon Collection, 











‘THE Winprinc Roap,”’ by Theodore Auguste Rousseau. 


Institute. In addition to paintings, his 
collection of Whistler etchings and 
lithographs are considered very excel- 
lent. 

Contemporary with the Caldwell, 
comes the A. M. Byers, which is con- 
ceded to be by far the most important 
in Pittsburgh at the present time. It 
contains splendid examples of the 
English, French, Barbizon, Spanish, 
and early Dutch schools. Most of the 
important paintings in it were shown at 
the Carnegie Institute Loan Exhibition 
in 1907. In fact, the Byers paintings 
formed the basis of that splendid ex- 
hibition which was a review of the 
works of master painters of the last 
three hundred years. 

Probably the next best known col- 
lection is that of Richard Beatty Mel- 


In the R. B. Mellon Collection. 


lon. A few years ago Mr. Mellon 
acquired many of the works in the 
David T. Watson collection. Mr. 
Watson was an eminent lawyer of 
Pittsburgh, who directed that after his 
death his paintings should be sold and 
the proceeds devoted, with other money 
from his estate, to the establishment 
and maintenance of a home for crippled 
children. This collection has been 
known to art lovers for many years as 
one representing an exceptionally high 
standard and including works from the 
time of Van Dyke and Murillo down to 
our own time. Constable, Moreland, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, De- 
camps, Courbet, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Tryon, Monet, and many other artists 
equally famous are included in the list 
of those represented. Pittsburgh was 
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‘“PASTORELLA,”’ by Charles Sims. 


very fortunate in being able to retain 
this collection. This, however, was 
not true of the splendid Alexander Pea- 
cock collection, which was sold last 
year in New York City. It was par- 
ticularly known for its paintings by 
distinguished contemporary artists. 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, and a 
brother of Richard Beatty Mellon, has 
been assembling a very notable group of 
paintings. These are at present in his 
Washington home. Another Pitts- 
burgh collection at present in Washing- 
ton is that of Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter 
and her daughter, Miss Annie May 
Hegeman. In it are a number of par- 
ticularly fine paintings by John Alex- 
ander and William M. Chase, together 
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In the W. S. Stimmel Collection. 


with examples of the modern French 
and Spanish schools. 

Mrs. J. Willis Dalzell is the possessor 
of one of the finest collections in the 
city. It contains some splendid Eng- 
lish portraits by Romney and Hoppner, 
“Lady Dearing” by Francis Cotes, 
which is probably the most important 
canvas in the United States by this 
artist, and examples of the work of 
Israels, Schreyer and Ziem. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Black owns a large group of 
paintings, most of which were done by 
contemporary artists. In the J. B. 
Finley collection, one will find such 
names as Diaz, Jacque, Cazin, Corot, 
Bonheur, and Mauve. The J. B. 
Laughlin group contains several mod- 
ern Dutch paintings, a Ziem, a Wyant, 











“THe BEGGAR Boy,” by Bartolomé Esteban Murillo. 
In the R. B. Mellon Collection. 
a Murphy, and an important portrait 
of Mrs. Hunter by Angelica Kaufmann. 
John Moorhead, Jr., has a large collec- 
tion, and F. F. Nicola possesses some 
excellent examples of the Barbizon, 
Dutch, and English schools. Mrs. B. 
F. Jones, Jr., is the owner of three 
English portraits by Northcote and fine 
examples of the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir William Beechey, Har- 
pignies, Van Marcke, Inness, Cazin, 
Redfield, and Lawson. Mrs. Henry R. 
Rea owns two Romney portraits of 
children, and Mr. Julian Kennedy has 
the famous English canvas, ‘The 
Storm,”’ by Linnell. In the John 
Bindley collection are important can- 
vases by Jacque, Cazin, Henner, 
Wyant, Harpignies and Lhermitte. 
Willis McCook and Emil Winter both 
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possess collections to which they are 
adding some very notable works. The 
same is true of John L. Porter, who is 
particularly interested in contemporary 
paintings. William Flinn owns a num- 
ber of important paintings and Herbert 
DuPuy, a member of the Fine Arts 
Committee at Carnegie Institute, who 
owns a collection of early English 
miniatures and a large number of rare 
art objects, is the possessor of a number 
of paintings and a splendid group of 
drawings by Old Masters. In the sum- 
mer of 1908 Pittsburghers were given 
an opportunity at Carnegie Institute 
to see about forty paintings from the 
Charles Donnelly collection. It con- 
tains examples of the works of such 
artists as Cazin, Corot, Daubigny, 
Hoppner, Isabey, Janssens, Lawrence, 
Meissonier, Jacque, and Monticelli. 
Undoubtedly the greatest impetus 
given to art in Pittsburgh was the open- 
ing of the Carnegie Institute in 1896. 
Many of the collections begun since 
that time have a very distinct relation 
to the International Exhibitions even as 
the Institute’s own collection has. This 
is especially true of the splendid group 
of paintings owned by William S. 
Stimmel, some of the finest works in 
it being purchased from the various 
Internationals. Mr. Stimmel owns 
“The Bath’ by Gaston La Touche, 
awarded Medal of the First Class in the 
Eleventh International, ‘“Pastorella”’ 
by Charles Sims, awarded Medal of the 
First Class in the Sixteenth Interna- 
tional, “The Village in Winter” by 
Edward W. Redfield, awarded Medal 
of the First Class in the Eighteenth 
International, “The String Quartette”’ 
by Richard Jack, awarded Medal 
of the Second Class in the Eigh- 
teenth International, and a notable 
group of paintings by the well-known 
Russian artist, Nicolas Fechin. Sixty- 
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five of Mr. Stimmel’s paintings were 
shown at the Carnegie Institute in the 
Founder’s Day Exhibition in 1918. 
They aroused most favorable comment 
and deservedly so, for they show rare 
taste and a sense of fine discrimination 
on the part of their owner. 

The Pittsburgh Athletic Club has a 
small but excellent collection, most of 
which were purchased from the Inter- 
nationals. Other prominent collectors 
who are particularly interested in Amer- 
ican art and who have important works 
purchased from Carnegie Institute In- 
ternationals and elsewhere are Joel W. 
Burdick, George Taber, Walter May, 
Edward H. Bindley, Peter Glick, H. 
Walton Mitchell, B. D. Saklatwalla, 
Charles D. Armstrong, John C. Wel- 
lington, George Matheson, Jr., Percival 
J. Eaton, and others. 

An ever increasing number of people 
of Pittsburgh, some of even moderate 
means, are purchasing a few good paint- 
ings by contemporary artists. This is 
a very healthful sign and gives tangi- 
ble evidence of the growing apprecia- 





“Mrs. SARA FosTEr,”’ by Northcote. Owned by Mrs. 
B. F. Jones, Jr. 


tion of art in the City of Iron and 
Steel. 


THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


By CuHRIst WALTER 
President of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


burgh had a very interesting be- 
ginning. It is the old, old story 

of “Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
In 1910, Harry Davis, an enterpris- 
ing and civic minded theater owner of 
Pittsburgh, feeling that there was con- 
siderable artistic talent in the com- 
munity struggling for recognition, in- 
vited all artists in the city to send their 
works to the Grand Theater for an 
exhibition. The result was amazing. 
The walls of the lobby of the theatre 
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Tue Associated Artists of Pitts- 


and other available space was utilized 
for an impromptu exhibition of all 
kinds of paintings, good, bad, and in- 
different, by local artists. 

At the close of this exhibition, which 
was a great success in a number of 
ways, Eugene Le Moyne Connelly, who 
was associated with Mr. Davis, sug- 
gested that the contributors to the 
exhibition organize. This was done 
and Mr. Horatio S. Stevenson was 
elected President, Mr. Ferdinand Kauf- 
mann, Vice President, and Eugene Le 
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Moyne Connelly, Secretary. Mr. Con- 
nelly drew up the constitution and by- 
laws, which are still in force. 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Harry 
Davis and to Eugene Connelly for the 
beginning of the organization. During 
the second year of its existance, it was 
fortunate in securing for its president, 
James G. Bonar. Through his rare 
ability to mollify the temperamental 
differences which are usually found in 
an organization of artists, he succeeded 
in guiding the Association through a 
difficult period. 

The works for the first few exhibitions 
were selected by juries of local artists. 
This system was soon found to have 
many disadvantages and gave way toa 
jury composed of three local artists and 
three outside artists. Some doubt was 
expressed as to the advisability of hav- 
ing outsiders select paintings for the 
local exhibitions but after the first trial, 
the new jury system was found to have 
great merits. It is true that it did dis- 
turb the affairs of the young organization 
but it only disturbed those things which 
were in the way of progress. The artists 
who were supposed to receive the prizes 
did not. The jury selected the works of 
real merit. This change gave the or- 
ganization a position of stability and 
importance in the community. 

This year for the Thirteenth Annual 
Exhibition, another innovation in the 
jury system, was tried. The organi- 
zation felt strong enough to leave the 
selection of paintings entirely in the 
hands of a jury made up of artists from 
points outside of Pittsburgh. This jury 
was selected by the active members of 
the organization. 

The first exhibition, as has been ex- 
plained, was held in the Grand Theater. 
Since that time they have been held in 
the Carnegie Institute at the invitation 
of the Fine Arts Committee. 


In 1911, the Association provided 
for three honors to be awarded for oil 
paintings regardless of subject. In 
1919, the Art Society of Pittsburgh 
made provisions for an annual award of 
One Hundred Dollars for the most 
meritorious exhibit. In 1921, a friend 
of Pittsburgh art gave Five Hundred 
Dollars to be divided into three prizes, 
Two Hundred Dollars for the best 
landscape in oil, Two Hundred Dollars 
for the best figure subject in oil, and 
One Hundred Dollars for the best water 
colour. The Alumnae Prize of the 
Pittsburgh School of Design for Women 
of Twenty-five Dollars for the best 
painting by a woman, was established 
in 1920. A prize of Twenty-five Dollars 
in memory of Camilla Robb Russell for 
the best water colour, was established 
in 1921. The “One Hundred Friends 
of Pittsburgh Art,” an organization 
whose activities are described in 
another article in this number, pur- 
chase works to the amount of One 
Thousand Dollars from each annual 
exhibition for presentation to the public 
schools. ‘This has been a source of 
great encouragement to the Associated 
Artists and hasdone much tostrengthen 
the exhibitions. 

The Association has two purposes. 
In the first place it means to foster and 
to encourage any real artistic talent 
that is to be found in the community 
and in the second place, it strives to 
interest as many people as possible in 
art. To accomplish this latter, it makes 
its exhibitions as popular as is con- 
sistent with what is best in art. The 
Association has “fought the good 
fight’? for some twelve years and has 
achieved a place of honor for itself in 
Pittsburgh. It has done its share in 
cultivating a field in which art can 
thrive and now confidently looks for- 
ward to the harvests that are to 


come. 
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Detail—City Arms—heroic bas-relief of facade of City-County Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Charles Keck, Sculptor. 


CIVIC ART IN PITTSBURGH 


By GEORGE M. P. BAIRD 


Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh Art Commission 


HE creation of a beautiful city is 
[ite most difficult project in the 
realm of art. Even in those rare 
instances when it is possible to begin 
de novo, a medley of competitive in- 
terests renders the enterprise a vexing 
one: and when—as is usually the case— 
the established ugliness and civic in- 
ertia of an old city must be combatted, 
the assay is very hard and the rate of 
progress very slow indeed. In neither 
case is it possible to attack and solve 
the problem radically in accordance 
with purely aesthetic standards. Actual 
conditions—physical, economic, and 
social—, the claims of public utility and 
convenience, the vested interests and 
ambitions of individuals and of groups, 
the oracis of habit, sentiment and 
tradition, and the ever-present per- 
plexities of municipal finance, are fac- 
tors in the problem which will not suffer 
themselves to be neglected. Civic art 
is never the simple and complete ex- 
pression of a single aesthetic ideal: at 
best it is the component of the many 
diverse forces remaining after every 
favorable adjustment has been made. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
private citizens and _ organizations, 
however intelligent and devoted per se, 
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seldom succeed in making the necessary 
adjustments. They may do valuable 
service in the formulation of plans, in 
bringing legitimate pressure to bear 
upon authority, and in educating the 
people to a realization of the need for 
civic comeliness; but their efforts are— 
in the nature of things—occasional, 
liable to partisan construction, and 
impotent either to enforce demands for 
improvement or to frustrate action 
inimical to progress. Only a perma- 
nent institution legally constituted, 
professionally competent, and clothed 
with adequate police power can hope 
to accomplish the desired results. 
Many of the larger American cities 
have realized this fact and have sought 
to provide continuous, expert, legal 
control of public art by the erection of 
art commissions as integral depart- 
ments of government. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
were the pioneers in this movement. 
The Pittsburgh Art Commission was 
created by Act of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania in 1911, and has func- 
tioned continuously since that time. 
Credit for its creation belongs to the 
present mayor of the city, Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Magee, who, during an earlier 





Colonel Alexander Hawkins Memorial, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 


term as chief magistrate, prevailed 
upon the legislature to pass it, and 
appointed the first commission. There 
are seven appointive members on the 
Commission, all of whom serve with- 
out compensation; and two ex officio 
members, the Mayor and the Director 
of Public Works. The personnel of the 
Art Commission at present is as follows: 
Edward B. Lee, John W. Beatty, Fred- 
erick Bigger, William Boyd, Willis Mc- 
Cook, William Larimer Mellon, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Charles F. Finley and 
William A. Magee. The law pro- 
vides that the appointive membership 
shall consist of one painter, one sculp 
tor, three architects, and two citizens 
not professionally engaged in the fine 
arts. Ex officio members lack the 
power to vote upon submissions. 


el 


William Cooper, Sculptor. 





The law under which the Pittsburgh 
Art Commission operates is unusually 
broad in scope. It gives the com- 
mission absolute jurisdiction in the 
acceptance, rejection, location, re- 
location, alteration or removal of all 
works of art which are the property of 
the city by purchase, gift, or otherwise, 
or which are placed upon property 
owned or controlled by the munici- 
pality. The term, “work of art,” as 
employed in the Act, is construed to 
include all paintings, mural decorations 
statues, sculptures, monuments, foun- 
tains, arches, ornamental gateways, and 
other monumental or commemorative 
works, all public buildings costing not 
less than fifty thousand dollars and all 
bridges costing not less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Unique fea- 
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Bridge head sculpture, ‘‘PANTHER.’’ Panther Hollow Bridge, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. Giuseppe Moretti, 
Sculptor. 


tures are: specific provision for the in- 
crease and preservation of the ameni- 
ties of streets, parks, and public places; 
the right to prepare plans and to sub- 
mit ordinances designed to improve the 
appearance of the city; and the privi- 
lege of extending service to persons or 
corporations requesting advice con- 
cerning the design or embellishment of 
private properties. 

The first duty of the commission is 
to sit as a critical jury upon art projects 
submitted by citizens, organizations, 
and municipal departments. These 
projects range in size and importance 
from a bronze marker or the design of a 
street lamp to an elaborate monument, 
a huge public building, or a million 
dollar bridge. Each submission is 
carefully studied in respect to its 
intrinsic merit as a work of art, its 
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fitness for the purpose intended, and 
its appropriateness to the proposd site. 
If found worthy, it is approved; if 
otherwise, it is rejected, or remanded 
to its source for correction and develop- 
ment. Although the commission never 
dictates specific design, and is not re- 
quired by law to assist in the reorder- 
ing of a rejected work, some of its most 
valuable services are rendered in volun- 
tary advice and constructive criticism 
to sponsors of projects. This policy 
has made for a general elevation of 
standards and for a more enlightened 
cooperation on the part of the public. 
Of course, many of the submissions 
offered are so hopelessly ugly, gro- 
tesque, or inappropriate that they 
must be condemned in toto. The re- 
jection files of every art commission 
are rich in “horrible examples” of 








Typical Boulevard Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa. Stanley Roush, Architect for Department of Public Works. 





Municipal Pool and Pavilion, Pittsburgh. Designed by Stanley Roush, Architect for Department of 
Public Works. Typical of five pools recently constructed. 
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Detail—Bronze figures ‘‘NaATuRE Music,” Schenley 
Memorial Fountain, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Victor Brenner, Sculptor. 
monstrous things which the city has 
been spared, but which—in precom- 
mission times—would have been erected 
to affront the sight and outrage the 
artistic sense of the community. The 
commissions are the guardians of the 
public eye, protecting the aesthetic 
rights of the citizen just as the officers 
of safety protect his life and property. 
They stand between him and the well 
meant but iil advised projects of naive 
donors who are so freqeuntly the gulls 
of artistically unscrupulous monument- 
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merchants and of those self-styled 
sculptors whose talents lie in the field of 
commerce rather than in the realm of' 
plastic art. Because of the art com- 
missions there can be no recurrence of 
the barbarities in stone and the crimes 
in cast iron which were perpetrated 
upon our fathers in the decades follow- 
ing the Civil War, and which still sur- 
vive to shame and trouble us. What- 


ever our civic sins may be, our children 





Bronze Bust of William Pitt, Lord Chatham. Reid 

Dick, A. R. A., Sculptor (London). Presented to the 

City of Pittsburgh (1922) by the Sulgrave Institution 
(London). 
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Robert Burns Monument, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 
J. Massey Rhind, Sculptor. 


may not justly charge us with this one. 
As Thomas Nelson Page so well said in 
a recent address, “ Zhe work of the Art 
Commissions has been of immense ser- 
vice. They have saved us over and over 


again from becoming the butt of suc- 
ceeding generations.” 

In the matter of public works the art 
commission insists that there shall be 
Beauty as well as the engineering 
virtues of safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy. It has demonstrated repeatedly 
that the difference between an ugly 
jumble of steel girders or clumsy con- 
crete forms and a graceful bridge span 
or a dignified retaining wall is one not 
of added cost, but of art-trained intel- 
ligence applied to the given problem. 
It will have naught of the cheap and ad- 
ventitious ornament which in striving to 
conceal defects, succeeds only in calling 
attention to them. It demands that 
Beauty which results from the rational 
and imaginative treatment of material, 
line, and mass in obedience to the estab- 
lished laws of architectural design. 

Since its inception the Pittsburgh Art 
Commission has been working steadily 
for the artistic improvement of the city. 
Interested only in results, it has been 
content to labor quietly and to let the 
credit for achievement fall to whom- 
soever might desired it. The great 
Schenley Plaza Scheme—now nearing 
completion ,— the achievement of archi- 
tectural grace and dignity in the new 
Allegheny River bridges, the elabora- 
tion of plans for the development of the 
water front, the introduction of a staff 
of architects in the Department of 
Public Works, a programme of public 
education in civic art, and a service of 
advice for sponsors and designers of 
memorials, are but a few of the many 
constructive contributions which it has 
made and is making. A radical im- 
provement in the design and character 
of public buildings, bridges, and monu- 
ments is evidence of its success and of 
its value to the community. The illus- 
trations which accompany this article 
tell something of the story. 
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THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
E. RAYMOND BOosSANGE, Director 


Jusserand, French Ambassador, re- 

ferred to Pittsburgh as a city of 
‘beautiful smokes.” The artist’s point 
of view, more or less present in every 
Latin, thus revealed itself in M. Jus- 
serand. While the disadvantages of 
smoke in a large city, (and Pittsburgh 
is no worse than many others), are so 
fully realized as to be the source of 
many jokes in the press, the pictorial 
quality of smoke is seldom appreciated 
by our guests. An atmosphere con- 
startly changing by day and night, in- 
finitely varied in color and tone, giving 
to all our scenery unusual interest, is 
only one of the characteristics which 
make Pittsburgh particularly fitted for 
a College of Art. Our winding rivers, 
meeting dramatically at the apex of the 
city after flowing by sixty miles of mills, 
supply the picturesque incidents of river 
and canal life; the steep hills and deep 
valleys, the farms and woods, the 
tenements and ghettos in the flats or 
scrambling up the arid slopes; the mil- 
lionaire palaces on the hills; the sky- 
scraper in close contrast with the cliffs; 
a civic center with fine memorials and 
public buildings: all these contribute 
to make Pittsburgh one of the most 
interesting cities in the world. 

Yet it is not only pictorially that 
Pittsburgh is unusual. Nocity possesses 
a more cosmopolitan population; and 
since the labor class is but little touched 
by American life and customs, we have 
local color of almost every variety. 
Pittsburgh is indeed the melting pot; 
but the melting has only just begun, 
and European customs and manners 
are found almost in their original state. 


r a memorable address, Monsieur 
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Here we have all grades and conditions 
of society, and therefore all problems 
of life. 

The rapid progress of the able man 
means constant change and adapta- 
tion, and the rigid traditions and con- 
ventions which often hamper the Euro- 
pean artist and art school are absent. 
The air is full of stimulating possibili- 
ties, the people are surcharged with 
ambition, new problems on every hand 
offer big rewards for success. Thus the 
painter finds here wonderful contrast, 
marked types, marvelous pictures of 
mines, mills and rolling country; and 
the decorator and illustrator, infinitely 
varied subjects—the shop, the farm, the 
city street, and varied incidents in the 
struggle for life. The dramatist discov- 
ers every problem, tragic or comic, in 
the different temper of the nations rep- 
resented. The architect has new prob- 
lems requiring new forms, new wealth 
to express, and plenty of local material. 
The musician has the contributions of 
all nations—folk songs, dances and the 
musical temperament of Southern Eu- 
rope to help. The artist in the field of 
applied art finds pottery, metal and 
glass products, electric appliances to 
be beautifully conceived, and in every 
direction opportunity for the applica- 
tion of his art. What a chance for 
really great artists to generalize these 
things, to feel and express the soul and 
spirit of them, and to interpret Pitts- 
burgh to the world! 

The College of Fine Arts thus finds 
itself in the midst of an intensely stimu- 
lating atmosphere in which opportunity 
is always present. But the spirit of the 
past is by no means absent. The fine 
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Sculpture Studio, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


casts and paintings in the Carnegie 
Institute, the masterpieces in the col- 
lections of our citizens, our well sup- 
plied libraries, and above all the respect 
for the standards of the past which 
results from careful instruction, make 
our students familiar with the best the 
world has produced as they face the 
demands of the present. 

Our policy differs from that of the 
usual art school or conservatory of 
drama or music, for we require a High 
School certificate for admission; and 
our students must devote a consider- 
able part of their time to general 
studies. In this policy we have been 
pioneers. We assume that to become a 
useful artist a man must know history, 


must be in direct sympathy with at 
least one other nation through its 
language, must know something of 
science and literature, and possess 
enough general education to have a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
meaning of life about him, its problems, 
ambitions, and traditions, and the 
longing of the people for happiness. 
Our history courses emphasize the 
spirit of the different periods, the am- 
bitions and emotions which have in- 
fluenced art, rather than dates, names 
and cold records of events. In short 
we require the general education of a 
bachelor of arts, as well as the funda- 
mental technical training of the pro- 
fessional artist, before we award our de- 
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gree. We try to fit our students for the 
career of an artist by broadening their 
svmpathies and developing their social 
instincts. 

We are different also in the fact that 
under one roof we are able to bring all 
the arts together. Thus we offer every 
student the opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the other arts as he 
specializes in his own. The archi- 
tect studying painting and sculpture, 
the musician learning the rhythm of 
dancing and the movement of drama, 
the illustrator drawing from the living 
model and the elements of design, each 
is surrounded by specialists full of 
enthusiasm in that allied field. Each 
borrows from the other suggestions of 
technic, of methods. They discover 
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general principles underlying all the 
arts. But above all, an atmosphere is 
created which makes an inspiring back- 
ground for every course, an atmosphere 
in which the student is not ashamed to 
have emotions, and acquires the artist’s 
point of view, his enthusiasm, his love 
of life and his fellowmen; and most im- 
portant, an atmosphere in which one 
may develop imagination. 

Our large faculty is made up of pro- 
fessional men and women, all masters 
of the technic of their specialty. We 
attach more importance to professional 
experience and to the ability to demon- 
strate and perform than to pedagogical 
knowledge. We offer several options in 
each of our six departments, and each 
option requires four years of work for 








the average student. In architecture, 
we have a course for those who are 
primarily interested in design, and 
another for those to whom construc- 
tion particularly appeals. In music, 
we have courses for the instrumentalist, 
the vocalist, the composer, the teacher, 
and the music supervisor. In drama, 
we prepare students as producers or 
actors, or we give them the funda- 
mentals of playwriting. In applied art, 
we have courses for those specializing 
in crafts, in costume design, advertis- 
ing design, interior decoration, and for 
those proposing to teach. In our 
Department of Painting and Illustra- 
tion, our students may specialize in 
landscape, portrait or mural painting, 





Exhibition Room—Class in Folk Dancing, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 








or may take a course in Illustration, 
which gives them complete experience 
in what is usually called Commercial 
Art. Our Department of Sculpture 
offers a thorough course in all phases of 
modelling from cast and figure, and 
later in original work. 

We insist on the fundamentals. We 
believe that few are so blessed by 
nature as to become well-trained artists 
without drawing from cast, playing 
scales, doing diction exercises, or draw- 
ing the classic orders in architecture. 
Artists must be put through a series 
of typical problems progressively ar- 
ranged, to acquire the experience of 
professional life. Our work, especially 
in architecture and painting, takes the 
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form of problems capable of more or 
less individual solutions. In all cases 
we begin by studying the general 
scheme, the big motif or plot, as the 
French do at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The central theme is then developed, 
and the details studied and worked out, 
but always in harmony with the funda- 
mental idea. As far as possible we 
relate these experiences to the past, so 
that our classic inheritance is intelli- 
gently appreciated and used. We are 
not interested in teaching one prescrip- 
tion, one method for one job, but rather 
in affording a general experience to 
make men and women approach com- 
petently any problem they may be 
called upon to solve. 

While our scholastic requirements 
make it possible only occasionally to 
take boys and girls below the age of 
seventeen, we emphasize the necessity 
of starting students-as young as pos- 
sible, while the muscles are very flexible 
and the mind and senses most impres- 
sionable. In order to supplement the 
work done in the High Schools and 
to make the most public use of our 
facilities, we extend to certain selected 
High School students the privilege of 
coming to us every Saturday morning 
for exercises in the arts. These courses 
feed our regular four-year courses, and 
have the great advantage of bringing 
boys and girls into the atmosphere of 
the arts so that they may acquire the 
point of view, and develop the imagi- 
nation of the artist. 

Our building, with its great halls 
and vestibules, makes the realization of 
our endeavor not only possible, but 
comfortable and inspiring. The theatre 
which is used for dramatic perform- 
ances, many concerts, and general lec- 
tures, is one of the best equipped little 
theatres in the country. In connection 
with it we have a green-room, several re- 
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hearsal rooms, a costume-making room, 
a scene-painting loft with counter-bal- 
anced frame, where the students paint 
scenery, and several property rooms. 
Our costume room contains about 
twelve hundred costumes, most of which 
have been made or remade by our stu- 
dents. The celebrated Poel collection of 
Elizabethian costumes and stage prop- 
erties has become the property of this 
institution, thus enabling us to produce 
plays of that period in an authentic 
manner. Here our students learn all 
the phases of dramatic art. The big 
exhibition room gives us an oppor- 
tunity to display the work of our 
students, and interesting loan exhibi- 
tions. The library on the main floor is 
well supplied with technical books, 
photographs, illustrations, and slides. 
Our Sculpture Hall contains a fine col- 
lection of casts. In the Hewlett Col- 
lection we have an interesting begin- 
ning for a museum of industrial art. 
Our Music Department has about 
twenty-five practice rooms; our De- 
partment of Architecture two large 
drafting rooms; our Departments of 
Applied Art and Painting and Illustra- 
tion offer six studios, two drafting 
rooms, pottery, and jewelry workshops, 
and four classrooms. We provide about 
twenty faculty members with private 
studios. 

We are therefore prepared to train 
artists of different types, and by com- 
bining the work of certain departments 
we can extend our program. Last year 
our Departments of Music and Drama 
produced three short operas in a credita- 
ble manner. We are now discussing a 
course in belles-lettres. At these operas 
and the many performances given by 
our Drama students (last year there 
were thirty-three plays and one hun- 
dred and forty-two performances), by 
our concerts and recitals, of which we 
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had twenty-eight and our many ex- 
hibitions, we are in touch with perhaps 
sixty-five thousand people a year. Our 
large faculty exhibition in Carnegie 
Institute attracted about six thousand 
visitors. The Music Department sup- 
plies much music to the city. Stu- 
dents and former students play in 
churches, theatre, hotel and cinema or- 
chestras, and in private entertainments. 
The Drama students direct the produc- 
tions of plays in schools, clubs, and or- 
ganizations of all kinds. Our architects 
spend their vacations and spare mo- 
ments in the offices of architects down 
town. The Applied Art students are 
found in the decorator’s stores, with 
printers or advertising agencies, and in 
many industries and others produce 
posters for organizations of many 
kinds. 

The relation of the museum and the 
art school to the community in Europe 
and in the United States differs much. 
In Europe the museum results from a 
gradual accumulation by generations 
of collectors and by the nobility and the 
state. Some of the objects are placed 
in a museum for safekeeping and inci- 
dentally for the public benefit. Many 
of the schools in Europe have grown up 
about great personalities, and answer a 
demand from the art-patronsand munic- 
ipalities or states, for artists to execute 
commissions. In the United States the 
museum or the School is frequently a 
pioneer. It must create a knowledge 
of and a desire for art, and awaken an 
appreciation of beauty and a longing 
for it, so that the part beauty plays in 
life may be understood, and likewise 
how life may be enriched through it. 
Thus is created the interest in art, and 
in artists to give it birth. Our schools 
not only supply a need, but do much to 
rouse it; and it is part of our work to 
arouse the desire for beauty. 
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The dominating importance of our 
mines, mills and industries make this 
city primarily a materialistic center. 
A large part of the population is occu- 
pied with raw materials. In such a 
center the need of art is all the greater 
because little of it finds its way into 
the lives of those who toil. Thus it is 
our duty to lift by our art the com- 
munity out of its materialism, to con- 
tribute to its refinement and civiliza- 
tion, and by developing appreciation, 
by training as many as possible in self 
expression, to bring recreation and a 
higher form of happiness to its workers. 
In a restless city such as ours, art can 
perhaps do more than science to make 
the workmen feel that life after all is 
worth living even in the midst of smoke 
and noise and crowded tenements, if 
the hidden beauties are revealed by 
the artist. The people must be aroused 
to the possibilities of civic development 
and in our case to a new type of civic 
center, because in Pittsburgh Herron 
Hill stands where the civic center ought 
to be. Many unusual possibilities, 
some natural, others accidental results 
of industrial organizations, have been 
overlooked, which in time will contrib- 
ute to the attractions of our city. In 
this great program our first aim must be 
to produce useful artists. Of course, 
art will not thrive without the collector, 
the art patron and the connoisseur; but 
our biggest task is to contribute the 
creative artist. 

Pittsburgh must not represent in the 
public mind, the workman trodden 
down by the wheels of industry; on the 
contrary it should symbolize the tri- 
umph of man over matter, the mastery 
of the machine, and liberation and 
privilege through organization. This 
triumph will some day be expressed by 
works of art ranking in inspiration with 
the great cathedrals themselves. 
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ONE HUNDRED FRIENDS OF PITTSBURGH ART 


By Joun L. PORTER 


T is not so strange, that there are 
“One Hundred Friends of Art”’ in 
Pittsburgh, as it is, that this same 

kind of an organization does not exist 
in every city] of ten thousand people, 
or more, throughout this broad land. 

That there are one hundred persons 
in every reasonably sized city, whose 
interest in art matters amounts to 
more than a passing glance, and who 
would gladly have it known, by mem- 
bership in any kind of an organization 
which had for its purpose the en- 
couragement of all art development in 
the city, goes almost without saying; 
and, such a fact conceded, there only 
remains the necessity for some one to 
propose to half a dozen friends, the 
formation of an organization, and the 
work is over half done. 

Many people admit that they know 
little or nothing of art, and ascribe as 
the reason for it that their early lives 
were so filled with being educated, and 
with the diversions of youth that they 
never had acquired a taste for art 
objects until late in life, and, then were 
not inclined to devote the time neces- 
sary to perfect their knowledge or 
capabilities for discernment. In con- 
sequence, the only appeal to such, to- 
day, of any paintings, sculpture, illus- 
tration or other work of art, is through 
its beauty of color, extraordinary con- 
ception, peculiarity of design, or some 
other like element. 

How many people know anything 
about the real rudiments of drawing, 
the conception of a painting or sculp- 
tural group, the processes of their 
development, the methods of obtaining 
hundreds of shades in colors, the values 
of light and shade, the designing of a 
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monument or a public building, the 
landscaping of the surrounding prop- 
erty, the ingenuity necessary to the 
making of fine pottery and glassware, 
the subtleness of carving, the value of 
decoration and a hundred and one other 
things equally important? Weventure 
to answer the above by saying, ‘‘ Not 
one per cent of our population.” 

Under such circumstances, any 
movement looking to the raising of this 
percentage is entirely justifiable, and 
thoughts like these were responsible for 
the formation of what seems to be the 
pioneer effort in this country for bring- 
ing the artist to the child in the Public 
Schools, where daily contact with art 
objects must, eventually, leave some 
kind of an impression upon even the 
most stupid and unobserving. 

What has been accomplished in Pitts- 
burgh along this line may prove inter- 
esting reading to the readers of ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Early in 1916, the writer sent 
letters to about five hundred of his 
friends importuning 99 of them to join 
him in a voluntary organization, in 
which each member would agree to 
donate ten dollars a year, for five 
consecutive years, in order to establish 
a fund of one thousand dollars, an- 
nually, to be used for the purchase of 
paintings from the Annual Exhibition 
of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

This plan had for its principal objec- 
tives: the quickening of the local art 
efforts, the formal recognition and ap- 
probation of the local art association, 
the incentive for all artists to join the 
local association, thereby securing an 
opportunity to have their works dis- 
played, and possibly purchased by the 





‘““CURTAINED WINDow,”’ by W. A. Readio. 





Presented by the One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art to the 


Schools of the City of Pittsburgh, December 1921. 


One Hundred Friends; and more espe- 
cially the opportunity presented for, 
some day, being able to point with 
pride to the fact that their paintings 
were in a permanent collection. 

“Permanent Collection!’’ What an 
incentive to the artist! The goal of all 
art workers’ ambitions and the agent 
of fame, through which a record ever- 
lasting, is made of one’s efforts while 
resident on this plane of life’s journey, 
and a record after tomb-stones have 
vanished, which tells one’s success to 
the succeeding aeons. 

That we should look to perpetuating 
this effort through some medium whose 


functions were closely allied in some 
manner to the municipality, thereby 
insuring continuity of interest, was 
conceded, and when the Public Schools 
were chosen as the medium best 
adapted for our purposes, the plan was 
most heartily commended from all 
sides. 

Imagine if you can, for a moment, 
the effect of this movement upon our 
community. Can art appreciation be 
taught at any better period in life than 
when the youthful eyes and mind are 
in their most impressionable and tem- 
peramental years? Can squalor exist 
in the surroundings of the children 
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‘*A Bucks County LANDMARK,”’ by George W. Sotter. 


Presented by the One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art 


to the Public Schools of the City of Pittsburgh in 1918. 


brought into daily contact with beauty ? 

In bringing art to the Public Schools 
we are creating standards uncon- 
sciously and that these standards are 
indelibly fixed, is becoming more ap- 
parent each year through the increased 
attendance at our Exhibitions. 

The result of the first six years’ ef- 
forts of the “One Hundred Friends” 
is a collection numbering 28 paintings 
by 22 artists, and so important are 
many of them that they are freqeuntly 
sought by the Art Museums of the 
country for exhibition purposes. 

That the Public School Collection of 
Pittsburgh, given by the One Hundred 
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Friends of Pittsburgh Art, may some day 
contain paintings of exceptional value 
is not only a possibility, but judging 
from its present importance, a prob- 
ability, and who can tell but that its 
influence will have much to do with pro- 
ducing some day, one of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

Who can measure the value to the 
unborn generations of Pittsburghers? 
Many masterpieces have come from 
less auspicious beginnings and they did 
not have the advantage of having been 
selected in their day, as being even 
worthy of preservation and of a place 
in a permanent collection. 








THE ART SOCIETY OF PITTSBURGH 


By Epwin Z. SMITH 


URING this coming winter of 
D 1922-23 The Art Society of 

Pittsburgh will celebrate the 
5oth anniversary of its organization. 
In its constitution will be found the 
declaration that it was founded for the 
“purpose of cultivating and promoting 
music, painting and other fine arts 
among its members and the public at 
large.’ At this half-century mile- 
stone of its existence it may be inter- 
esting and profitable to note how far 
this expressed program has been carried 
out and in what ways the development 
of artistic taste in Pittsburgh has been 
encouraged and assisted by the Society. 
Its history, from a small, informal 
group of people who loved the more 
beautiful things of life, to the present 
large and constantly increasing mem- 
bership of many hundreds, has been 
often told, and the achievements of the 
Society on the musical side of its activi- 
ties are well known and thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Undoubtedly, no musical enterprise 
has had so permanently an inspiring 
effect upon this community, nor proved 
so fruitful of splendid and far-reaching 
results, as its establishment and main- 
tenance for fifteen years, of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. Alas! 
that its existence is, for a time, sus- 
pended; and hasten the day when this 
city may again boast of this crowning 
evidence of true musical culture! But 
while the importance and usefulness of 
the Society as friend and promoter of 
good music is well recognized, its culti- 
vation of the other fine arts is not so 
well known. In its early days the 
number of its members respectively 
interested in music and painting was 


about the same, and its bi-monthly 
meetings were equally enlivened by 
programs provided by its musical asso- 
ciates and by the exhibition of paintings 
executed and hung by the artists of its 
membership. In later years, however, 
as the Society grew larger in members 
and wider in horizon, the two interests 
were separately provided for, and from 
the time of the completion of the Car- 
negie Institute in 1895, practically all 
its concerts, receptions and exhibitions 
were held in the various halls and gal- 
leries of that hospitable building. 

On the side of pictorial and plastic 
art, the activities of the Society have 
taken a wide range and, it can with con- 
fidence be said, have had a large in- 
fluence in the germination and _ blos- 
soming of the art idea in Pittsburgh. 
The following list of exhibitions, taken 
more or less at random from the 
archives of the Society, demonstrates 
the catholicity of its interest and the 
judicious excellence of its selections. 

Of the early exhibitions, one of the 
most important, from both the his- 
torical and artistic points of view, was 
a loan exhibition held in 1900, of por- 
traits in oil of former prominent resi- 
dents of Pittsburgh and_ vicinity. 
Necessarily there was no attempt made 
to conserve the highest standards of 
art, but there was, nevertheless, much 
good artistic work shown and the ex- 
hibition was very popular and _ suc- 
cessful. Among the local painters rep- 
resented were many such well known 
names as Lawman, Wall, Dalby, 
Blythe, King, Waugh, Wilson, Leisser, 
Poole, Hetzel, Walz and Foerster— 
most of them now deceased; and there 
were many works of such non-resident 
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artists as Darley, Romak, Delmain, 
Sully, Huntington, Strickland, John- 
son, Munzig, Hildebrand and others. 
Almost all the prominent and pio- 
neer families of this section were repre- 
sented among the subjects of these 
portraits. 

In 1908 a fine collection of water 
colors by American artists was ex- 
hibited, and during the season of 1910 
there was an exhibition of small 
bronzes, of great merit, by American 
sculptors; and, with it, a show of 
Joseph Pennell’s etchings. 

In the winter of 1911, an exhibition 
of the paintings of John W. Beatty, 
then Art Director of the Institute, was 
opened with a reception to the artist; 
and, in the same season, there was a 
second exhibition of water colors of 
American painters. 

In 1912 an exhibition of the “Artistic 
Industries’’ of this country was assem- 
bled and shown from February 21 to 
March 13. Such exhibitions as this have 
in them possibilities of great usefulness, 
in propagating a correlation of the 
artistic and the practical. Their selec- 
tion and arrangement exacts a very 
great amount of arduous labor, but no 
exhibitions are more valuable, sug- 
gestive and artistically productive. 

In 1913 another fine exhibition of 
small bronzes, collected by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, was held, 
and in the spring of 1915 a collection of 
the unique and interesting paintings of 
Odelon Redon was shown. 

The season of 1916-17 was marked by 
by a striking exhibition of the work of 
Leon Bakst, and during the same winter 
there was a third exhibition of small 
bronzes by American sculptors, also a 
show of lithographs, pastels and por- 
traits by Albert Sterner and another of 
lithographs by members of the Sene- 
felder Club. 
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In the Spring of 1917 was given an 
especially noteworthy exhibition of 
water colors from the American Water 
Color Society; and with it, a very in- 
teresting collection of works of Amer- 
ican illustrators. 

For art exhibitions of such varied 
interest and high standard as the 
examples mentioned, the Art Society 
has stood sponsor and it has, in ad- 
dition, from time to time arranged 
many lectures, by distinguished artists 
and critics, upon subjects germane to 
the various branches of art. It has 
established an annual prize in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of paintings of 
the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
and was largely responsible for the 
erection of the Russell Hewlett Me- 
morial, a fund collected and named in 
honor of a deceased president of the 
Society, the income of which is devoted 
to prizes and honorariums to artists 
and art students. 

It may safely be said that the 
general effect of the Society’s activities 
outlined above, has been widely edu- 
cational and artistically inspiring; and 
a very great deal of credit is due to this 
disinterested body, through whose in- 
strumentality so many admirable ex- 
amples of the beauty, grace and excel- 
lence of pure art have been brought to 
the vision of the people of this city. 
During the past few years the Society 
has been placing more and more em- 
phasis on the musical side of its work. 
It is true that other organizations have 
supplied a number of the minor ex- 
hibitions through which it was accus- 
tomed to pay its debt to the other 
branches of art. It is a matter for 
regret that its policy has, perhaps of 
necessity, been so changed and it is to 
be hoped that it may revive its interest 
and activity in this fine and useful part 
of its appointed program. 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


The twenty-fourth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Association, the American Historical Association and 
the American Association of University Professors at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
December 27-29, 1922. The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute will be held 
during this period. Members of the Institute and others who wish to present papers at the meet- 
ing are requested to inform Professor David M. Robinson, General Secretary, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Officially Opened 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, which has occupied the large and im- 
pressive building at Broadway and 155th Street for the past six years, was officially opened Novem- 
ber 15, 1922, ata notable reception. Representatives of the Government and of Museums through- 
out the country passed through the large exhibition halls and viewed the 1,800,000 specimens 
typical of the Red Man’s culture. As the collections are gathered from every portion of the three 
Americas, the Heye collection has both a national and international significance. This is the 
only institution in the country devoted exclusively to the records of the races which inhabited this 
continent prior to 1492. 

The Archaeological Institute of Yucatan 


An organization, called the Archaeological Institute of Yucatan, has recently been formed in 
New York to carry out a vast plan of exploration and archaeological work in the part of the 
Yucatan Peninsula which was settled a thousand or more years ago by the Mayas, who had the 
highest civilization of the Western Hemisphere until it was destroyed by the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century. R. A.C. Smith was elected President, and John S. Prince, Secretary. William 
Barclay Parsons is the Chairman of the Executive Committee and the New York Board of Direc- 
tors includes Edward L. Doheny, Marshall H. Saville, C. W. Wickersham, Minor C. Keith, 
Clarence L. Hay, Stansbury Hagar, John F. Barry, Charles D. Orth, Jerome S. Hess, R. de Zayas 
Henriquez, Benjamin F. Gates and Raymond E. Jones. Felipe G. Canton of Merida, Mexico, 
who has been active in promoting researches in Yucatan, was elected an honorary President. 

A large party of scientists and business men will make the trip from New York to Yucatan next 
February and make an inspection of Uxmal and Chichen-Itza, the two greatest Maya cities 
thus far opened up. The Carnegie Institution and other foundations are expected to resume 
excavation and research work in Yucatan at an early date. 


American School at Athens Notes 


A supplementary campaign of excavations was conducted by the School at Zygouries, near 
Mycenae, toward the end of the summer. The object of the excavations was to secure more 
information as to the extent and plan of the potter’s shop uncovered last year (see the May 
number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY) and to find the Early Helladic cemetery. Both of these objects 
were realized. The potter's shop was found to be a large building with a corridor and three 
rooms in addition to those previously excavated. In one of these rooms was brought to light 
another large store of pottery consisting in this case chiefly of large craters of the late Mycenaean 

eriod. 
. The cemetery, on a hill some distance to the west of the site, proved to have been used con- 
tinuously through all periods. Three Early Helladic ossuaries were discovered. In one, a 
shallow oval depression partly covered by a natural ledge of rock, lay 15 skulls and quantities of 
bones not in order; in another 12 skulls, and in the third three. The objects found in the graves, 
including pottery, were scanty and simple; but two interesting gold ornaments came to light. 

Graves of the Middle Helladic period and two Late Helladic chamber tombs were also found, 
producing a considerable amount of pottery. A Geometric vase in a railway cutting near by 
yielded a bronze ring and two vases. No undisturbed Classical Greek graves were uncovered. 
but more than thirty shaft-graves of late Roman times were found. From one of these came 
a bronze coin of Canstantius Gallus, on the evidence of which these graves may be dated in the 
middle of the fourth century of our Era. 
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Square Bronze Vase—Type fung tsun—Chou 


Archaic Chinese Bronze known. 


one of its type in existence. 











Period (1123-247 B.C.).. The most important 





| Square Bronze Goblet—Type fung kia—Shang 
Period (1783-1123 B.C.). Probably the only 








Archaic 
_ Chinese 
Bronzes 


According to Dr. Ber- 
thold Laufer, head of the 
Field Museum of Chi- 
cago, the collection of 
archaic Chinese bronzes, 
owned by Parish-Watson 
& Co. Inc., and now on 
exhibition in their galler- 
ies, ‘easily takes the lead 
and foremost rank in 
quality among any gath- 
erings of bronzes that 
have ever been permitted 
to pass the borders of 
China.” 


The collection includes 
five superb examples of 
the Shang period (1783-— 
1123 B. C.), four speci- 
mens of Chou bronze art 
(1123-247 B. C.), and 
one Han piece (206 B. 
C.—220 A. D.). 


PARISH-WATSON G@CO.,, INC. 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Sculptures 


Rare Persian Faience 
and Jade 


560 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The School of American Sculpture 


Founded by SOLON H. BORGLUM 
The School Will Reopen October First 


W. FRANK PURDY, Director 9 East 59th Street, New York City 


C us. school was organized and conducted by Solon Borglum for the purpose of 
awakening in its students an appreciation of art, and a desire for conscientious study 
and correct expression of form. In his own words: 


“Special effort is made to show the students that success depends upon the 
understanding of the construction of natural forms and that it is to the close 
application of this study that the master workers of all ages devoted a large 
part of their lives. Thus understanding, the student is enabled to demon- 
strate with courage and conviction his individual expression of the ideals 
of his time and country.” 


These aims are designed to be carried on faithfully and fully by the Director, assisted 
by the Governing Committee of the Student Board appointed by Mr. Borglum. A 
faculty and advisory board of our most distinguished sculptors is assured. 


Mr. Purdy Welcomes Inquiries on Every Phase of American Sculpture 

















JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AN experience which covers most of the important decora- 

tive work in this section in recent years is offered by our 
studios in achieving artistic results in interior decorating 
problems, large and small. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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J. J. GILLESPIE & CO. 


Established 1832 


Fine Art Galleries 
422 WOOD STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








American and Foreign Paintings 
Etchings and Mezzotints 
Artistic Frame Making 
Expert Restorers 














CHARLES WUNDERLY Aucust,WUNDERLY 


Wunderly Brothers 


DEALERS IN 


FINE ARTS 





Paintings, Water Colors, Etchings, 
Mezzotints, Etc. 


Mirrors, Dutch Silver and 
Period Furniture 
SPECIAL FRAMING AND GILDING 


Cleaning and Restoring of 


Old Portrait Paintings 


512 Wood St. and 306-08-10 Oliver Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Yale School of the Fine Arts 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
EVERETT VICTOR MEEKS, Dean 


Departments of Drawing and Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture 


Classes in Composition, Anatomy, Perspective 
Lectures on the History of Art 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded 
for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship and the English Scholarship 
for the study of art in Europe and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 

Illustrated Catalogue 














R.C. & N.M. VOSE 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 


AMERICAN EARLY ENGLISH 
BARBIZON MODERN DUTCH 


BOSTON 
398 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Established 1862 








THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 1923 
OFFERS 


50 Scholarships of $200 each 


AS FOLLOWS: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division 
to teachers of Greek and Greek History. 


10 scholarships to architects and stu- 
dents in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received be- 
fore April first. Write for special an- 
nouncement and plans for tours. 


Bureau of University Travel 
10 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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